Appl. No. 09/944,396 

Amdt. datedJune 12, 2003 

Reply to Office action of March 13, 2003 

REMARKS 

In the subject Office Action, the Examiner rejected claims 22-27 under 35 U.S.C. 
§ 101 and the first paragraph of Section 1 12 for lack of utility and enablement. The 
Examiner also rejected claims 22 and 27 under the second paragraph of 35 U.S.C. § 
1 12 as being indefinite. The Examiner maintained and held in abeyance the priority 
determination. Lastly, the Examiner maintained the rejection of claims 22-27 under 35 
U.S.C. § 102 as being anticipated by Holtzman et al. 

Applicants respectfully traverse the rejections and request that the Examiner 
consider the following remarks in response to the Office Action. 

Claim 27 has been cancelled. Claim 22 has been amended to clarify that the 
claimed antibody specifically binds the polypeptide of SEQ ID NO:69. Support for 
amendment of claim 22 may be found throughout the specification, including on page 16, 
lines 1-3. Claims 22-26 are now pending. 

Priority Determination: 

Applicants note that in the Office Action dated March 12, 2003, the Examiner 
agreed to delay the determination of priority until after the utility rejection is fully resolved. 
Applicants believe that they have resolved this utility issue and therefore direct the 
Examiner's attention to the arguments made herein, previous Applicant's arguments 
submitted on January 30, 2003, and the Goddard Declaration, also filed January 30, 2003. 
Applicants submit that this evidence demonstrates that Applicants are entitled to priority of 
at least December 17, 1997 (correct?). Therefore, Applicants request reconsideration of 
the determination of priority in view of the submission of all the evidence showing utility of 
the claimed invention. 
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Rejection of Claims Under 35 U.S.C. § 101 and 112, First Paragraph, Lack of Utility 
and Enablement: 

The Examiner has rejected claims 22-27 under both 35 U.S.C. § 101 and 112, first 
paragraph, as being drawn to an invention that lacks utility. More specifically, the 
Examiner stated that the invention is not supported by either a credible, specific and 
substantial utility or a well established utility. Furthermore, the Examiner indicated that the 
Goddard Declaration, filed under CFR 132 on January 30, 2003, is insufficient to 
overcome the rejection because, even though it demonstrates that the increase of the 
DNA levels of certain markers may be indicative of cancer, the Declaration does not 
address how the DNA levels relate to the protein expression levels. In fact, the Examiner 
argues that an increase in the mRNA level expression does not necessarily result in an 
increased protein expression levels. Applicants respectfully request reconsideration of the 
rejection of claims 22-27, 30, 31, 33, and 34 for the reasons discussed below. 

Applicants respectfully direct the Examiner's attention to several publications and 
abstracts of publications that demonstrate that mRNA levels correlate with protein 
expression levels, attached hereto as Appendix A. These publications make it clear that 
skilled artisans recognize that the expression levels of mRNA often correlate with the 
protein expression levels. For example, Maruyama era/. (Am. J. of Pathol., Sept. 1999, 
Vol. 155, No. 3, pgs. 815-822) showed a correlation between mRNA levels and protein 
levels of three of the helix-loop-helix proteins, ld-1, ld-2, and ld-3. According to Maruyama 
et a/., the mRNA and protein levels of all three species were increased in pancreatic 
cancer tissues as compared to the normal or chronic pancreatitis control tissues. Also, 
Ginestieref a/. (Am. J. Pathol., Oct. 2002, 161 (4): 1223-33) demonstrated a correlation 
between cDNA (cDNA array analysis) and protein expression levels (using tumor tissue 
microarray analysis) in one-third of the examined molecules with proven or suspected role 
in breast cancer. 

Applicants also include several other publications for the Examiner's consideration. 
For example, Dalifard etal. (Int. J. Mol. Med., May 1998, 1 (5):855-61 ) showed that in 
breast cancer, a correlation (r=0.85) existed between c-erbB2 (oncogene encoding for 
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p185 protein) expression (as determined by Southern blot method) and p185 protein 
expression levels (as determined by immunoenzymetric assay). Also, Hareuveni etal. 
(Eur. J. Biochem., May 1990, 189(3): 475-86) found a correlation between expressed 
tumor antigen species with the allelic forms as well as significantly increased protein 
expression in breast cancer. Furthermore, Barr etal. (J. Parasitol., April 2003, 89(2):381- 
4) demonstrated that in a canine model of Chagas disease, mRNA levels (as determined 
by Northern blotting) and protein expression levels (as determined by Western blotting) of 
the plasma membrane calcium pump (PMCA) were increased in cardiac tissue by 77% 
and 58%, respectively, as compared to normal controls. 

Accordingly, because the RNA levels and the protein expression levels have been 
found to correlate in different types of cancers as well as other diseases, Applicants assert 
that it is reasonable to expect the protein levels of the polypeptide encoded by the SEQ ID 
NO: 69 to be increased in cancer tissue. The increase in protein levels can then be 
detected by the antibodies of this invention. 

Considering these remarks, Applicants respectfully assert that the claimed 
invention has utility and is fully enabled. Accordingly, Applicants request that the 
Examiner reconsider and withdraw the rejections under § 101 and the first paragraph of § 
112. 



Rejection of Claims Under 35 (JSC § 112, Second Paragraph - Indefiniteness: 

The Examiner rejected claims 22 and 27 under 35 U.S.C. § 112, second 
paragraph, as being indefinite for failing to particularly point out and distinctly claim the 
subject matter which Applicants regard as the invention. Specifically, the Examiner 
acknowledges that the difference between claims 22 and 27 is the use of the terms "binds" 
and "specifically binds," respectively. However, the Examiner asserts that the specification 
does not define these terms and that Applicants do not support their contention that a 
skilled artisan would recognize the definitions submitted by the Applicants. Applicants 
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respectfully disagree. Claim 22 now recites "an antibody that specifically binds to the 
polypeptide shown in Figure 26 (SEQ ID NO:69)," and claim 27 has been cancelled. 
Therefore, the rejection is moot. Applicants maintain that one skilled in the art would 
recognize the definition of "specifically binds," which is also found throughout the 
specification, including on page 16, lines 1-3. Accordingly, Applicants request that the 
Examiner's rejection of claims 22 and 27 under § 112, second paragraph be withdrawn. 

Rejection of Claims Under 35 USC § 102 Anticipation: 

Claims 22-27 remain rejected under 35 U.S.C. § 102(a) and (e) as being 
anticipated by U.S. Patent Number 6,225,085 (Holtzman etal.). 

The Examiner notes that Holtzman etal. disclose a polypeptide, LRSG, which is 
98.4% identical to the SEQ ID NO: 69 of the instant application. The Examiner notes that 
although Holtzman et al. disclose LRSG, which differs from SEQ ID NO: 69 of the present 
application by 75 residues, "at 598 out of 673 [amino acids], the two proteins are 
absolutely identical." 

Applicants submit that SEQ ID NO: 69 of Applicants invention is not identical to 
the sequence disclosed in Holtzman et al. and therefore claims 22-27 are not 
anticipated. According to the MPEP § 2131, "a claim is anticipated only if each and 
every element as set forth in the claim is found, either expressly or inherently described, 
in a single prior art reference." Verdegaal Bros. v. Union Oil Co. ofCA, 814 F.2d 628, 
631, 2 USPQ2d 1051, 1053 (Fed. Cir. 1987). "The identical invention must be shown in 
as complete detail as is contained in the ... claim." Id. Also, see MPEP § 2131 ; 
Verdegaal Bros. v. Union Oil Co. ofCA, 814 F.2d 628, 631, 2 USPQ2d 1051, 1053 
(Fed. Cir. 1987). Applicants submit that two amino acid sequences that differ by 75 
amino acids are not identical. 

The Examiner indicated that the sequence differences existing between the 
polypeptide of this invention and the polypeptide sequence according to Holtzman et al. 
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do not correspond to major structural features that would affect the folding as well the 
ability of antibodies to bind to these polypeptides, specifically or otherwise. However, 
Applicants direct the Examiner attention to a review by Bowie ef a/. (Science, March 
1990, 247:1306-1310) illustrating several examples of how a single amino acid 
substitution in a polypeptide sequence has significant structural and functional 
consequences. To carry out their function, proteins require the binding residues or the 
catalytic residues to be precisely oriented in three dimensions (Bowie ef a/., Science, 
March 1990, 247:1306-1310). Therefore, due to the differences of 75 residues in two 
amino acid sequences, these two amino acid sequences likely encode two different, i.e. 
not identical polypeptides. 

More specifically, as previously noted, the polypeptide described by Holtzman et 
a/, contains an additional 75 residues not present in the DNA44804 polypeptide of the 
present invention. Applicants respectfully point out that this deletion of 75 residues from 
the polypeptide of this invention will have significant effects on the structure, stability 
and unfolding-refolding of the polypeptide. For example, Chaudhuri et a/. (J. Mol. Biol. 
1999, 285(3): 1179-94) have shown that although the overall structure of the two 
proteins, the native and recombinant proteins, might be the same, the extra methionine 
residue at the N terminus of the recombinant protein remarkably affected the native- 
state stability and electric properties. According to Chaudhuri et a/., the protein with one 
less residue was more stable, was less negatively charged and unfolded faster then the 
protein with the additional residue. This author concluded that the difference in one 
residue resulted in electrostatic interactions and destabilization of the protein containing 
the additional residue through a conformational entropy effect. Based on these findings, 
Applicants submit that the deletion of 75 amino acids would have significant 
consequences on the structure, stability and the ability of the polypeptide to bind to the 
antibodies of this invention. As a result, it is clear that the polypeptide taught by 
Holtzman et a/, does not anticipate the claimed invention. Accordingly, the Holtzman ef 
a/, reference is not a proper anticipatory reference of any currently pending claims. The 
Applicants respectfully request that the Examiner reconsider and withdraw this rejection 
of the claims. 
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The Applicants respectfully assert that the application is now in condition for 
allowance and request a timely notice of allowance be issued in this case. Should the 
Examiner feel a discussion would expedite the prosecution of this application, the 
Examiner is kindly invited to contact the undersigned. 

Applicants believe no fee is due in connection with the filing of this Amendment, 
however, should any fees be deemed necessary for any reason relating to this paper, 
the Commissioner is hereby authorized to deduct said fees from Brinks Hofer Gilson & 
Lione Deposit Account No. 23-1925. a duplicate copy of this document is enclosed. 



Respectfully submitted, 




C. Noel Kaman 
Registration No. 51,857 
Attorney for Applicant 



BRINKS HOFER GILSON & LIONE 
P.O. BOX 10395 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60610 
(312) 321-4200 
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Id-1 and ld-2 Are Overexpressed in Pancreatic 
Cancer and in Dysplastic Lesions in 
Chronic Pancreatitis 



Haruhisa Maruyama,* Jorg Kleeff,* Stefan Wildi,* 
Helmut Friess* Markus W. Buchler, 1 " 
Mark A. Israel,* and Murray Korc* 

From the Division of Endocrinology, Diabetes, and Metabolism; 
Departments of Medicine, Biological Chemistry and 
Pharmacology, University of California, Irvine, California; the 
Department of Visceral and Transplantation Surgery? University 
of Bern, Bern, Switzerland; and the Preuss Laboratory'? 
Department of Neurological Surgery, University of California, 
San Francisco, California 



Id proteins antagonize basic helix-loop-helix pro- 
teins, inhibit differentiation, and enhance cell prolif- 
eration. In this study we compared the expression of 
Id-1, Id-2, and Id-3 in the normal pancreas, in pan- 
creatic cancer, and in chronic pancreatitis (CP). 
Northern blot analysis demonstrated that all three Id 
mRNA species were expressed at high levels in pan- 
creatic cancer samples by comparison with normal or 
CP samples. Pancreatic cancer cell lines frequently 
coexpressed ail three Ids, exhibiting a good correla- 
tion between Id mRNA and protein levels, as deter- 
mined by immunoblotting with highly specific anti-Id 
antibodies. Immunohistochemistry using these anti- 
bodies demonstrated the presence of faint Id-1 and 
Id-2 immunostaining in pancreatic ductal cells In the 
normal pancreas, whereas Id-3 immunoreactivity 
ranged from weak to strong. In the cancer tissues, 
many of the cancer cells exhibited abundant Id-1, 
Id-2, and Id-3 immunoreactivity. Scoring on the basis 
of percentage of positive ceils and intensity of immu- 
nostaining indicated that Id-1 and Id 2 were increased 
significantly in the cancer cells by comparison with 
the respective controls. Mild to moderate Id immuno- 
reactivity was also seen in the ductal cells in the 
CP-like areas adjacent to these cells and in the ductal 
cells of small and interlobular ducts in CP. In con- 
trast, in dysplastic and atypical papillary ducts in CP, 
Id-1 and Id-2 immunoreactivity was as significantly 
elevated as in the cancer cells. These findings suggest 
that increased Id expression may be associated with 
enhanced proliferative potential of pancreatic cancer 
cells and of proliferating or dysplastic ductal cells in 
CP. (Am J Pathol 1999, 155:815-822) 



Basic helix-loop-helix (bHLH) proteins play an important 
role as transcription factors in cellular development, pro- 
liferation, and differentiation. 1,2 The basic domain of the 
bHLHs is required for binding to an E-box DNA se- 
quence, thus promoting transcription of specific target 
genes. The HLH domain promotes dimer formation with 
various members of the bHLH protein family. 1,2 Ho- 
modimers of the class B family of bHLH proteins, includ- 
ing MyoD, NeuroD, and numerous other proteins, are 
known to activate tissue-specific genes. 3 " 5 These tissue- 
specific bHLHs typically form heterodimers with widely 
expressed class A bHLHs, which include proteins en- 
coded by E2A, E2-2, HEB, and other genes (also termed 
E-proteins). 6 " 9 These heterodimers activate transcription 
of genes that are associated with differentiation. 

Id genes encode a family of four HLH proteins that lack 
the basic DNA binding domain. 1 - 10 They act as dominant- 
negative HLH proteins by forming high affinity het- 
erodimers with other bHLH proteins, thereby preventing 
them from binding to DNA and inhibiting transcription of 
differentiation-associated genes. 10 " 12 Id gene expres- 
sion is down-regulated on differentiation in many cell 
types in vitro and in vivo. 13-18 In addition, Id proteins seem 
to be required for cell cycle progression through G^S 
phase in certain cell types, and interaction between Id-2 
and pRB is associated with enhanced proliferation in 
some cell lines in wtro. 19-23 

Pancreatic cancer is the fifth leading cause of cancer 
death in the United States, with a mortality rate that vir- 
tually equals its incidence rate. 24 This malignancy is often 
associated with the overexpression of a variety of mito- 
genic growth factors and their receptors, and by onco- 
genic mutations of K-ras and inactivation of the p53 tumor 
suppressor gene. 25 We have recently reported that pan- 
creatic cancers overexpress the HLH protein Id-2, and 
that enhanced expression of this protein is evident in the 
cytoplasm of the cancer cells within the pancreatic tumor 
mass 26 It is not known, however, whether the expression 
of other Id proteins is altered in this malignancy, or 
whether their expression is altered in chronic pancreatitis 
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(CP), an inflammatory disease that is characterized by 
dysplastic ducts, foci of proliferating ductal cells, acinar 
cell degeneration, and fibrosis 27 We now report that 
there is a five- to sixfold increase in id- 1 and ld-2 mRNA 
levels and a twofold increase in ld-3 mRNA levels in 
pancreatic cancer by comparison with the normal pan- 
creas. In contrast, overall Id mRNA levels are not in- 
creased in CP- 



Normal 



Cancer 
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Patients and Methods 

Normal human pancreatic tissue samples from 7 male 
and 5 female donors (median age 41.8 years, range 
14-68 years), CP tissues from 13 males and 1 female 
(median age 42.1 years; range 30-56 years), and pan- 
creatic cancer tissues from 10 male and 6 female donors 
(median age 62.6 years; range 53-83 years) were ob- 
tained through an organ donor program and from surgi- 
cal specimens from patients with severe symptomatic 
chronic pancreatitis or pancreatic cancer. A partial 
duodenopancreatectomy (Whipple/pylorus-preserving 
Whipple; n = 13), a left resection of the pancreas (n = 2), 
or a total pancreatectomy (n = 1 ) were carried out in the 
pancreatic cancer patients. According to the TNM clas- 
sification of the Union Internationale Contre le Cancer 
(UICC) 6 tumors were stage 1 , 1 was stage 2, and 9 were 
stage 3 ductal cell adenocarcinoma. Freshly removed 
tissue samples were fixed in 10% formaldehyde solution 
for 12 to 24 hours and paraffin-embedded for histological 
analysis. In addition, tissue samples were frozen in liquid 
nitrogen immediately on surgical removal and maintained in 
-80°C until use for RNA extraction. Ail studies were ap- 
proved by the Ethics Committee of the University of Bern, 
Bern, Switzerland, and by the Human Subjects Committee 
at the University of California, Irvine, California. 

Northern Blot Analysis 

Northern blot analysis was carried out as described pre- 
viously. 26 - 28 Briefly, total RNA was extracted by the single 
step acid guanidinium thiocyanate phenol chloroform 
method. RNA was size-fractionated on 1.2% agarose/1.8 
mol/L formaldehyde gels, electrotransferred onto nylon 
membranes, and cross-linked by UV irradiation. Blots 
were prehybridized and hybridized with cDNA probes 
and washed under high stringency conditions. The fol- 
lowing cDNA probes were used: a 979-bp human ld-1 
cDNA probe, a 440-bp human ld-2 cDNA probe, and a 
450-bp human ld-3 cDNA probe, covering the entire 
coding regions of ld-1, ld-2, and ld-3, respectively. A 
SamHI 190-bp fragment of mouse 7S cDNA that hybrid- 
izes with human cytoplasmic RNA was used to confirm 
equal RNA loading and transfer. Blots were then exposed 
at -80°C to Kodak BioMax-MS films and the resulting 
autoradiographs were scanned to quantify the intensity of 
the radiographic bands. 26,28 For each sample the ratio of 
Id mRNA expression to 7S expression was calculated. To 
compare the relative increase in expression of the re- 
spective Id mRNA species in the cancer and CP sam- 
ples, the same normal samples were used for normal/ 
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Figure 1. mRNA expression of ld-1, ld-2, and ld-3 in pancreatic cancer and 
chronic pancreatitis. Total RNA (20 /ig/lane) from six normal, eight cancer- 
ous, and seven chronic pancreatitis tissue samples were subjected to North- 
ern blot analysis using 32 P-laheled cDNA probes (500,000 cpm/ml) specific 
for ld-1, ld-2, and ld-3, respectively. A 7S cDNA probe (50,000 cpm/ml) was 
used as' a loading and transfer control. Exposure times of the normal/cancer 
blots were 1 dav for all Id probes, and 2 days for the normal/CP blots. 
Exposure time was 4 hours for mouse 7S cDNA. By comparison with the 
normal samples, ld-1 and ld-3 mRNA levels were elevated in 8 and 9 cancer 
samples, respectively, whereas ld-2 was elevated in 6 cancer samples. 



cancer and normal/CP membranes. The median score for 
ld-1 , ld-2, and ld-3 mRNA levels in these normal samples 
was' set to 100. Statistical analysis was performed with 
SigmaStat software (Jandel Scientific, San Raphael, CA). 
The rank sum test was used, and P < 0.05 was taken as 
the level of significance. 

Cell Culture and Western Blot Analysis 

PANC-1, MlA-PaCa-2, ASPC-t, and CAPAN-1 human 
pancreatic cell lines were obtained from ATCC (Manas- 
sas, VA). COLO-357 human pancreatic cells were a gift 
from Dr. R. S. Metzger (Durham, NC). Cells were routinely 
grown in DMEM (COLO-357, MIA-PaCa-2, PANC-1) or 
RPMI (ASPC-1, CAPAN-1) supplemented with 10% fetal 
bovine serum, 100 U/ml penicillin, and 100 jutg/ml strep- 
tomycin. For immunoblot analysis, exponentially growing 
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Figure 2. Densitometric analysts of Northern blots. Autoradiographs of 
Northern blots from 12 normal, 14 CP, and 16 pancreatic cancers were 
analyzed by densitometry, mRNA levels were determined by calculating the 
ratio of the optical density for the respective Id mRNA species in relation to 
the optical density of mouse 7$ cDNA. To compare the relative increase in 
expression of the respective Id mRNA species in the cancer and CP samples, 
the same normal samples were used for norma l/cancer and normal/CP 
membranes. Normal pancreatic tissues are indicated by circles, CP tissues by 
triangles, and cancer tissues by squares. Data are expressed as median 
scores ± SD, By comparison with the normal samples, only the cancer 
samples exhibited significant increases: 6.5-fold (P < 0.01) for ld-1, fivefold 
(P < 0.01) for ld-2, and twofold CP = 0.027) for Id-3. 



cells (60-70% confluent) were solubilized in lysis buffer 
containing 50 mmol/LTris-HCI, pH 7.4, 150 mmol/L NaCI, 
1 mmol/L EDTA, 1 ftg/mf pepstatin A, 1 mmol/L phenyl- 
methylsulfonyi fluoride (PMSF), and 1% Triton X-100. Pro- 
teins were subjected to sodium dodecyl sulfate polyacryl- 
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Figure 3. Id mRNA and protein expression in pancreatic cancer cell lines. 
Upper panels: Total RNA (20 /Ag/lane) from 5 pancreatic cancer cell lines 
were subjected to Northern blot analysis using 32 P-labeled cDNA probes 
(500,000 cpm/ml) specific for Td-1, ld-2, and Id-3, respectively. Exposure 
times were 1 day for all Id probes. Lower panels: Immunobloning. Cell 
lysates (30 /j,g/lane) were subjected to SDS-PAGE. Membranes were probed 
with specific ld-1, rd-2, and Id-3 antibodies. Visualization was performed by 
enhanced chemiluminescence. 



amide gel electrophoresis (SDS-PAGE), transferred to 
Immobilon P membranes, and incubated for 90 minutes 
with the indicated antibodies and for 60 minutes with 
secondary antibodies against rabbit IgG. Visualization 
was performed by enhanced chemiluminescence. 



Immunohistochemistry 

Specific rabbit anti-human id-1 (C-20), ld-2 (C-20), and 
Id-3 (C-20; all from Santa Cruz Biotechnology, Santa 
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Figure 4. Normal and cancerous pancreatic tissues were subjected to immu- 
nostaining using highly specific anti-Id- 1 (A-C), anti-Id -2 (D-F), and anti-Id-3 
(G-l) antibodies as described in the Methods section. Moderate to strong ld-1 
immunoreactivity was present in the cytoplasm of duct-like cancer cells (A 
and C. left panel). In the normal pancreas there was weak Id-1 immunore- 
activity in the ductal cells (B). Preabsorption with the Id-1 -specific blocking 
peptide abolished the Id-l immunoreaaivity (C, right panel), Strong id-2 
immunoreactivity was observed in the cytoplasm of the cancer cells that 
exhibited duct-like structures (D and F, left panel), whereas in the normal 
pancreas, there was only weak Id-2 immunoreactivity in the ductal cells (E). 
Preabsorption with the kl-2-spectfic blocking peptide abolished the Id-2 
immunoreaaivity (F, right panel). Moderate to strong Id-3 immunoreactivity 
was present in the duct-like cancer cells (G and I, left panel). Moderate to 
strong Id-3 immunoreactivity was also present in the ductal cells of normal 
pancreatic tissue samples (H). Id-3 immunoreactivity was completely abol- 
ished by preabsorption with the Id-3 specific blocking peptide (I, right 
panel). A, D, and G constitute serial sections of a pancreatic cancer sample, 
revealing coexpression of the three Id proteins. Scale bans, 25 /xm. 

Cruz, CA) polyclonal antibodies were used for immunhis- 
tochemistry. These affinity-purified rabbit polyclonal anti- 
bodies specifically react with ld-1, Id-2, and Id-3, respec- 
tively, of human origin, as determined by Western 
blotting. Paraffin-embedded sections (4 /u,m) were sub- 
jected to immunostaining using the streptavidin-peroxi- 
dase technique. Where indicated, immunostaining for all 
three Id proteins was performed on serial sections. En- 



dogenous peroxidase activity was blocked by incubation 
for 30 minutes with 0.3% hydrogen peroxide in methanol. 
Tissue sections were incubated for 15 minutes (23°C) 
with 10% normal goat serum and then incubated for 16 
hours at 4°C with the indicated antibodies in PBS con- 
taining 1% bovine serum albumin. Bound antibodies 
were detected with biotinylated goat anti-rabbit IgG sec- 
ondary antibodies and streptavidin-peroxidase complex, 
using diaminobenzidine tetrahydrochloride as the sub- 
strate. Sections were counterstained with Mayer's hema- 
toxylin. Preabsorption with ld-1-, Id-2-, or ld-3-specific 
blocking peptides completely abolished immunoreactiv- 
ity of the respective primary antibody. The immunohisto- 
chemical results were semiquantitativeiy analyzed as de- 
scribed previously. 29,30 The percentage of positive 
cancer cells was stratified into four groups: 0, no cancer 
cells exhibiting immunoreactivity; 1 , <33% of the cancer 
cells exhibiting immunoreactivity; 2, 33 to 67% of the 
cancer cells exhibiting immunoreactivity; 3 >67% of the 
cancer cells exhibiting immunoreactivity. The intensity of 
the immunohistochemical signal was also stratified into 
four groups: 0, no immunoreactivity; 1, weak immunore- 
activity; 2, moderate immunoreactivity; 3, strong immu- 
noreactivity. Finally, the sum of the results of the cell 
score and the intensity score was calculated. Statistical 
analysis was performed with SigmaStat software. The 
rank sum test was used, and P < 0.05 was taken as the 
level of significance. 



Results 

Northern blot analysis of total RNA isolated from 12 nor- 
mal pancreatic tissues and 16 pancreatic cancers re- 
vealed the presence of the 1 .2-kb ld-1 transcript and the 
1.6-kb Id2 mRNA transcript in 11 of the 12 normal pan- 
creatic samples, and the 1 .3-kb Id-3 mRNA transcript in 
all normal pancreatic samples (Figure 1A, 2). In the can- 
cer tissues, ld-1 mRNA levels were elevated in 8 of 16 
samples, Id-2 mRNA levels were elevated in 9 of these 
samples, and Id-3 mRNA levels were elevated in 6 of 
these samples (Figure 1A, 2). Concomitant overexpres- 
sion of all three Id species was observed in 6 of the 
cancer samples (38%), !n contrast, none of the Id mRNA 
species were overexpressed in CP by comparison with 
normal controls (Figure 1B, 2). Densitometric analysis of 
all of the autoradiograms indicated that there was a 6.5- 
fold increase (P < 0.01) in ld-1 mRNA levels, a fivefold 
increase (P < 0.01) in Id-2 mRNA levels, and a twofold 
increase (P = 0.027) in Id-3 mRNA levels in the pancre- 
atic cancer samples in comparison to normal controls 
(Figure 2). tn contrast, there was no statistically signifi- 
cant difference in the expression levels of ld-1, Id-2, and 
Id-3, in CP tissues in comparison to the corresponding 
levels in the normal pancreas (Figure 2). 

Next, we assessed the expression of the three Id 
genes in 5 human pancreatic cancer cell lines by North- 
ern and Western blot analyses, ld-1 mRNA was present 
at varying levels in all 5 cell lines (Figure 3). ASPC-1, 
CAPAN-1, MIA-PaCa-2, and PANC-1 expressed moder- 
ate to high levels of ld-1 mRNA, whereas COLO-357 cells 
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Fiaure 5 Immunohistochemistry of pancreatic cancer and dysplastic ducts in CP tissues. In the pancreatic cancer tissues (A-C) there was moderate to strong Id- 1 
(A) Id 2 (E and IS^SiSSSmV in the ductal cells in the areas adjacent to the cancer cells mat exhibited CP-like alterations. Islet cells did not exh.bu 
M immL^aarv^ ^outhned by solid arrowheads). In the CP samples, moderate to strong Id-1 (D), Id-2 (E). and Id-3 (F) .mmunoreactmty was present ,n the 
cytoplasm of epithelial cells forming large dysplastic ducts. Scale bar, 2:> {xm. 



expressed relatively low levels of this mRNA moiety. 
Western blotting with a highly specific anti-ld-1 antibody 
confirmed the presence of the approximately 14-kd ld-1 
protein in the 4 cell lines that expressed high levels of 
ld-1 mRNA (Figure 3). Furthermore, the three cell lines 
with the highest ld-1 mRNA expression (CAPAN-1, MIA- 
PaCa-2, and PANC-1) also exhibited the highest ld-1 
protein expression. Variable levels of the 1.6-kb ld-2 
mRNA transcript were present in all 5 cell lines. In addi- 
tion, a minor band of approximately 1.2 kb was visible in 
COLO-357 and MIA-PaCa-2 cells, immunobiot analysis 
with a highly specific anti-ld-2 antibody revealed two 
bands of approximately 16 and 18 kd at relatively high 
levels in all of the ceil lines with exception of PANC-1 
cells, in which the 16-kd band was relatively faint (Figure 
3). With the exception of MIA-PaCa-2 cells, there was a 
good correlation between ld-2 mRNA and protein levels 
(Figure 3). Id-3 mRNA was present at high levels in 
MIA-PaCa-2 cells, at moderate levels in COLO-357 cells, 
and at low levels in PANC-1 cells. Id-3 mRNA was not 
detectable in ASPC-1 and CAPAN-1 ceils (Figure 3). 
Immunobiot analysis with a highly specific anti-ld-3 anti- 
body revealed an approximately 14-kd band that was most 
abundant in MIA-PaCa-2 cells, and was also readily appar- 
ent in COLO-357 and PANC-1 cells. In contrast, only a faint 
Id-3 band was seen in ASPC-1 and CAPAN-1 cells. Thus, 
with the exception of PANC-1 cells, there was a good cor- 
relation between Id-3 mRNA and protein levels. 



To determine the localization of ld-1, ld-2, and Id-3, 
immunostaining was carried out using the same highly 
specific anti-Id antibodies. In the pancreatic cancers, 
moderate to strong ld-1 immunoreactivity was present in 
the cancer cells in 9 of 10 randomly selected cancer 
samples. An example of moderate ld-1 immunoreactivity 
is shown in Figure 4A, and of strong immunoreactivity in 
Figure 4C (left panel). In contrast, in the normal pancreas, 
faint ld-1 immunoreactivity was present only in the ductal 
cells of pancreatic ducts (Figure 4B, arrowheads). Pre- 
absorption with the ld-1 -specific blocking peptide com- 
pletely abolished the ld-1 immunoreactivity (Figure 4C, 
right panel). The cancer cells also exhibited strong ld-2 
(Figure 4, D and F, left panel) and moderate to strong Id-3 
immunoreactivity. An example of moderate Id-3 immuno- 
reactivity is shown in Figure 4G, and of strong immuno- 
reactivity in Figure 41 (left panel). In contrast, only faint 
ld-2 immunoreactivity was present in the ductal cells in 
the normal pancreas (Figure 4E), whereas Id-3 immuno- 
reactivity in these cells was more variable and ranged 
from moderate to occasionally strong (Figure 4H). Islet 
cells and acinar cells were always devoid of Id immunore- 
activity. Preabsorption of the respective antibody with the 
blocking peptides specific for ld-2 (Figure 4F. right panel) 
and Id-3 (Figure 41. right panel) completely abolished im- 
munoreactivity. Analysis of serial pancreatic cancer sec- 
tions revealed that there was often colocalization of the 
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Fiaure 6 Immunohistochemistry of atypical papillary epithelium in CP tissues. Serial section analysis of some CP samples revealed the presence of large duct-like 
S^i^SfpS^ epithelium Mild to moderate Id-1 (A) and Id-2 (B) immunoreactivity and weak .d-3 (C) immunoreacuvty was present ,n*e 
^^^SEttg these P large ducus with papillary structures. Some CP samples also exhibited moderate Id-3 immunoreacnvuy ,„ these cells CD). Sole 
bar, 25 fitn. 



three Id proteins. An example of serial sections from a 
pancreatic cancer tissue is shown in Figure 4, A, D, and G. 

Id-1, ld-2, and ld-3 immunoreactivity was also present 
at moderate levels in the cytoplasm of ductal cells within 
CP-like areas adjacent to the cancer cells (Figure 5, A-C). 
As in the normal pancreas, islet cells (outlined by arrow- 
heads) did not exhibit Id immunoreactivity. In 4 of 9 CP 
samples, there were foci of ductal cell dysplasia of rela- 
tively large interlobular ducts, all of which exhibited mod- 
erate to strong Id-1, ld-2, and ld-3 immunoreactivity (Fig- 
ure 5, D-F). Five of 9 CP samples also contained foci of 
large ducts exhibiting atypical papillary epithelium. Serial 
section analysis of one of those CP samples revealed 
mild to moderate Id-1 and ld-2 immunoreactivity and 
weak ld-3 immunoreactivity in the cells of these atypical 
papillary ducts (Figure 6, A-C). In contrast, in some of 
these CP samples, moderate to strong ld-3 immunoreac- 
tivity was also observed (Figure 6D). However, most of 
the ductal cells forming the typical ductular structures of 
CP, such as large interlobular ducts and small proliferat- 
ing' ducts, exhibited generally only weak to occasionally 
moderate Id immunoreactivity (data not shown). 



The immunohistochemica! data for Id-1, ld-2, and ld-3 
are summarized in Table 1. In the case of Id-1 and ld-2, 
the cancer cells as well as the dysplastic and atypical 
papillary ducts in CP exhibited a significantly higher 
score than the ductal cells in the normal pancreas. In 
contrast, due to the marked variability in ld-3 immuno- 
staining in the normal pancreas, the differences between 
normal and cancer cells and normal and dysplastic cells 
did not achieve statistical significance. 



Discussion 

Id proteins constitute a family of HLH transcription factors 
that are important regulators of cellular differentiation and 
proliferation. 1,2 To date, four members of the human Id 
family have been identified. 1 * 10 " 12 Their expression is 
enhanced during cellular proliferation and in response to 
mitogenic stimuli, 19 * 31 and overexpression of id genes 
inhibits differentiation and/or enhances proliferation in 
several different cell types. ,5t 32-34 The forced expression 
of Id-1 in mouse small intestinal epithelium results in 
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Table 1. Histological Scoring 









ld-1 


ld-2 


ld-3 


Normal (n - 


6) 


Ductal cells 


2.0 ± 0.4 


2.3 ± 0.2 


2.5 ± 0.9 


Cancer {n - 


10) 


Cancer cells 


4.5* ± 0.5 


5.2 5 i 0.3 


4.5 ± 0.6 


CP (n = 9) 




Typical CP lesions (n = 9) 


2.7 ± 0.5 


3.1 ± 0.6 


3.4 ±0.7 






Dysplastic ducts (n = 4) 


5.3 f ± 0.2 


5.8* ± 0.2 


5.3 ± 0.4 






Atypical papillary ducts (n = 5) 


4.4* ± 0.2 


5.2* ± 0.2 


5.0 ± 0.4 



Scoring of the histological specimens was performed as described in the Patients and Methods section. Values are the means ± SD of the number 
of samples indicated in parenthesis. P values are based on comparisons with the respective controls in the normal samples. 
*, P < 0.02; r P < 0.01; *P = 0.004; § P = 0.001. 



adenoma formation in these animals. 35 The growth-pro- 
moting effects of Id genes are thought to occur through 
several mechanisms. For example, ld-2 can bind to mem- 
bers of the pRB tumor suppressor family, thus blocking 
their growth-suppressing activity, 20,21 and ld-1 and ld-2 
can antagonize the bHLH-mediated activation of known 
inhibitors of cell cycle progression such as the cyclin- 
dependent kinase inhibitor p21. 23 

In the present study, we determined by Northern blot 
analysis that a significant percentage of human pancre- 
atic cancers expressed increased ld-1, ld-2, and ld-3 
mRNA levels. Increased expression was most evident for 
ld-1 (6.5-fold) and ld-2 (fivefold). In contrast, ld-3 mRNA 
levels were only twofold increased in the cancer samples, 
partly because this mRNA was present at relatively high 
levels in the normal pancreas, immunhistochemical anal- 
ysis confirmed the presence of ld-1, ld-2, and ld-3 in the 
cancer cells within the tumor mass, whereas in the normal 
pancreas faint ld-1 and ld-2 immunoreactivity and mod- 
erate to occasionally strong ld-3 immunoreactivity was 
present in some ductal cells. Pancreatic acinar and islet 
cells in the normal pancreas were devoid of ld-1, ld-2, 
and ld-3 immunoreactivity. In the cancer samples, all 
three Id proteins often colocalized in the cancer cells. 
Coexpression of all three Id genes was also observed in 
cultured pancreatic cancer ceil lines, which often exhib- 
ited a close correlation between Id mRNA and protein 
expression. However, in MIA-PaCa-2 there was a diver- 
gence of ld-2 mRNA and protein levels, and in PANC-1 
ceils, ld-3 mRNA levels did not correlate well with ld-3 
protein expression. These observations suggest that in 
these cells, the half-life of either Id mRNA or Id protein 
may be altered by comparison with the other cell fines. 
Interestingly, ld-2 immunoblotting revealed two closely 
spaced bands of approximately 16 and 18 kd in 4 of 5 
cell lines. In view of the fact that two possible initiation 
codons have been reported for the ld-2 gene, 36 our 
observation raises the possibility that the two ld-2-immu- 
noreactive bands may represent separate translation 
products of the ld-2 gene. 

Pancreatic cancers often harbor p53 tumor suppressor 
gene mutations 37 and exhibit alterations in apoptosis 
pathways. Thus, these cancers often exhibit increased 
expression of anti-apoptotic proteins such as Bcl-2 38 and 
abnormal resistance to Fas-ligand-mediated apopto- 
sis 39 It has been shown recently that forced constitutive 
expression of Id genes together with the expression of 
anti-apoptotic genes such as Bcl-2 or BclX L can result in 



malignant transformation of human fibroblasts, 11 raising 
the possibility that the enhanced Id expression in pan- 
creatic cancers together with increased expression of 
anti-apoptotic genes may contribute to the malignant 
potential of pancreatic cancer cells in vivo. 

In the CP tissues there was no significant increase in 
ld-1, ld-2, and ld-3 mRNA levels in comparison to the 
normal pancreas. Immunohistochemical analysis of pan- 
creatic cancer samples revealed colocalization of weak 
to moderate ld-1, ld-2, and ld-3 immunoreactivity in pro- 
liferating ductal cells in the CP-like regions adjacent to 
the cancer cells, indicating that Id expression was not 
restricted to the cancer cells. Similarly, analysis of CP 
samples indicated weak ld-1, ld-2, and ld-3 immunore- 
activity in the cells of small proliferating ducts and large 
ducts without dysplastic changes. In general, there was a 
correlation between weak immunoreactivity and low Id 
mRNA levels. However, in samples that harbored large 
ducts with papillary structures there was moderate Id 
immunoreactivity, and in the cells forming dysplastic 
ducts there was moderate to strong Id immunoreactivity. 
In these CP samples, id mRNA levels were relatively 
higher than in the CP samples that were devoid of these 
histological changes. Overall, however, increased Id ex- 
pression, most notably of ld-1 and ld-2, distinguished a 
subgroup of pancreatic cancers from CP (Table 1). 

Epidemiological studies have shown that the risk of 
developing pancreatic cancer is increased up to 16-fold 
in patients with pre-existing CP in comparison to the 
general population. 40 The mechanisms that contribute to 
neoplastic transformation in CP are not known. Although 
there is no established tumor progression model for pan- 
creatic cancer, such as the adenoma-carcinoma se- 
quence of colorectal carcinoma, 41 it is generally ac- 
cepted that K-ras and p16 mutations occur relatively 
early in pancreatic carcinogenesis, whereas p53 muta- 
tions occur late in this process. 37,41 " 43 Increased Id ex- 
pression may contribute to malignant transformation of 
cultured cell lines in w'fro 11 and has been linked to cell 
invasion in a murine mammary epithelial cell line. 44 In 
view of the current findings that ld-1, ld-2, and ld-3 are 
overexpressed in pancreatic cancer and in dysplastic/ 
metaplastic ducts in CP, these observations raise the 
possibility that elevated levels of ld-1, ld-2, and, to a 
lesser extent, ld-3 may represent relatively early markers 
of pancreatic malignant transformation and may contrib- 
ute to the pathobiology of pancreatic cancer. 
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Emerging high-throughput screening technologies 
are rapidly providing opportunities to identify new 
diagnostic and prognostic markers and new thera- 
peutic targets in human cancer. Currently, cDNA ar- 
rays allow the quantitative measurement of thou- 
sands of mRNA expression levels simultaneously. 
Validation of this tool in hospital settings can be done 
on large series of archival paraffin-embedded tumor 
samples using the new technique of tissue microar- 
ray. On a series of 55 clinically and pathologically 
homogeneous breast tumors, we compared for 15 
molecules with a proven or suspected role in breast 
cancer, the mRNA expression levels measured by 
cDNA array analysis with protein expression levels 
obtained using tumor tissue microarrays. The validity 
of cDNA array and tissue microarray data were first 
verified by comparison with quantitative reverse tran- 
scriptase-polymerase chain reaction measurements 
and i mm u no his toe hem is try on full tissue sections, 
respectively. We found a good correlation between 
cDNA and tissue array analyses in one-third of the 15 
molecules, and no correlation in the remaining two- 
thirds. Furthermore, protein but not RNA levels may 
have prognostic value; this was the case for MUC1 
protein, which was studied further using a tissue mi- 
croarrav containing — f>nn tumnr C itv»*>irtc runci 



had prognostic value. Thus, differences extended to 
clinical prognostic information obtained by the two 
methods underlining their complementarity and the 
need for a global molecular analysis of tumors at both 
the RNA and protein levels. (Am J Pathol 2002, 
161:1223-1233) 

The development of genomic, technological, and bioin- 
formatic tools have allowed progress in cancer research. 
DNA arrays are currently the most used of the new high- 
throughput methods to analyze the molecular complexity 
of tumors. Several studies have showed their potential in 
many types of human cancers. 1-4 Even if the clinical 
benefits for patients remain to be demonstrated, the first 
results are very encouraging. DNA arrays-based gene 
expression profiles are improving our understanding of 
the disease as well as tumor taxonomy by identifying new 
diagnostic or prognostic subclasses unrecognized by 
usual parameters. They are expected to lead to the dis- 
covery of new potential therapeutic targets, to accurate 
predictions of survival and response to a given treatment, 
and eventually to the delivery of a therapy appropriate to 
each individual patient. 

Once a potential marker is identified by this technique, 
an important next step is its validation and introduction in 
routine tests in hospital settings. 5 - 6 There, cDNA arrays 
are not the method of choice because they are still ex- 
pensive, time-consuming, complex, and require frozen 
material not always available. Validation studies have 
been done traditionally by immunohistochemistry (IHC) 
on paraffin-embedded tissues allowing analysis of many 
archived samples with a long follow-up. Until recently, 
pathologists examined sections of tumor slide by slide. 
Today, the recently developed tissue microarray (TMA) 
technology 7 " 9 allows the simultaneous analysis of 
thousands of tumor samples arrayed onto glass slides. 
This may facilitate the search for correlations between 
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molecular alterations and the histoclinical features of 
the tumors. 

In a recent cDNA array-based, prognosis-oriented 
study of 55 localized breast carcinoma samples, 10 we 
identified two clusters of discriminator genes (named I 
and II) the differential expression of which allowed to 
distinguish subclasses of tumors with significantly differ- 
ent clinical outcome after adjuvant chemotherapy. The 
aim of the present study was to validate some of these 
data using TMAs and to evaluate the interest and limita- 
tions of this technology as a validation tool. Cylinders 
from the same 55 tumors were arrayed in a specific 
tissue-microarray and studied by IHC using antibodies 
directed against proteins encoded by some of our dis- 
criminator genes. 



Materials and Methods 

Mammary Carcinoma Cell Lines 

Nine established mammary carcinoma cell lines were 
used as positive controls for expression of various genes 
or proteins. They included: BT-474, MCF-7, MCF-10F, 
MDA-MB-157, MDA-MB-175, MDA-MB-231, MDA-MB- 
453, BrCa-MZ-02, 11 and HBL-100. All cell lines are de- 
rived from carcinomas except HBL-100 and MCF-10F. 
They were obtained from the American Type Culture 
Collection, Rockville, MD {http://www.atcc.org/) and 
grown using the recommended culture conditions. 

Breast Tumor Samples and Characteristics of 
Patients 

Tumor samples were obtained from 55 women treated at 
the Institut Paoli-Caimettes. Inclusion criteria were: 1) 
localized breast cancer treated with adjuvant anthracy- 
clin-based chemotherapy in addition to loco-regional 
1 treatment; 2) tumor material quickly macrodissected and 
frozen in liquid nitrogen and stored at -160°C; and 3) 
patient follow-up of 48 months or more after diagnosis. In 
addition to the axillary lymph node status, four poor prog- 
nosis criteria were used to determine whether adjuvant 
chemotherapy should be administered: patient age less 
than 40 years, pathological tumor size greater than 20 
mm, Scarff-Bloom-Richardson grade equal to 3, and neg- 
ative estrogen receptor (ER) status as evaluated by IHC 
with a positivity cutoff value of 1%. Women who received 
chemotherapy were those with either node-positive tu- 
mors or node-negative tumors and one of the poor prog- 
nosis criteria if nonmenopausal or two criteria if meno- 
pausal. All tumor sections were de novo reviewed by a 
pathologist <JJ) before analysis; al! samples contained 
more than 50% tumor cells. Tumors were infiltrating ad- 
enocarcinomas including, according to the World Health 
Organization histological typing, 42 ductal, 5 lobular, 5 
mixed, and 3 medullary carcinomas. 

A second series of breast tumors was analyzed- It was 
constituted by 592 localized forms of breast cancer col- 



nitrogen (the 55 tumors previously described were in- 
cluded in this array). There were 401 ductal, 77 lobular, 
40 mixed, 4 medullary carcinomas, and 70 other histo- 
logical types. A total of 297 tumors were node positive 
and 450 were positive for ER. 

Extraction ofRNA from Frozen Tissue 

Total RNA was extracted from tumor samples by stan- 
dard methods, as previously described. 12 RNA integrity 
was controlled on denaturing formaldehyde-agarose gel 
electrophoresis and Northern blots using a 28S-specific 
oligonucleotide. 

DNA Arrays 

DNA arrays were made in our facility (Technologies 
Avancees pour ie Genome et la Clinique)). Nylon filter 
preparation with spotted polymerase chain reaction 
(PCR) products derived from -1000 selected candidate 
cancer genes, 33 P radioactive hybridization, and data 
acquisition, normalization, and analysis have been de- 
scribed elsewhere 13 * 14 and can also be consulted on our 
web site (http:/tagc.univ-mrs.fr/pub/Cancer/). 

Reverse Transcription 

RNA extracted from frozen tissue was reverse-tran- 
scribed in a final volume of 20 fi\ containing 1 x reverse 
transcriptase (RT)-PCR buffer (Invitrogen Corp., Carls- 
bad, CA) , 5 mmol/L MgCI 2 (Invitrogen), 1 mmol/L dXTP 
(Roche Diagnostics, Meylan, France), 10 mmol/L dithio- 
threitol (Invitrogen), 5 /xmol/L random hexamers (Roche), 
20 U of RNase inhibitor (Promega Biosciences, Madison, 
Wl) , 200 U of superscript reverse transcriptase (Invitro- 
gen), and 1 /utg of total RNA (calibration curve points and 
patient samples). Samples were incubated at 20°C for 10 
minutes and 42°C for 45 minutes; reverse transcriptase 
was inactivated by heating at 99°C for 3 minutes and 
cooling at 4°C for 5 minutes. 

Real-Time Quantitative RT-PCR (RQ-PCR) 

RQ-PCR analyses for ERBB2, MUC1 , and TBP (TATA box 
binding protein) mRNA were done using the ABi PRISM 
7700 Sequence Detection System instrument and soft- 
ware (Perkin Elmer Applied Biosystems, Foster City, CA). 
Conditions for the analysis of these markers have been 
described. 15 - 16 Primers and probes for the TaqMan sys- 
tem were designed to meet specific criteria by using 
Primer Express software (Perkin Elmer) and were synthe- 
sized by Genset (Genset Olijos, La Jolla, CA, USA) for the 
primers and by Roche for the probes. The 5'- and 3'-end 
nucleotides of the probe were labeled with a reporter (FAM, 
6-carboxy-fluorescein) and a quencher dye (TAMRA, 6-car- 
boxy-tetramethylrhodamine). The sequences of the PCR 
primer pairs and fluorogenic probes used for each gene 
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Table 1. 


Sequences of Oligonucleotide Primers and Probes Used in RQ-PCR Experiments 




Gene 


Oligonucleotide 


Sequence 


PCR product size 


ERBB2 


Forward primer 


5'-AGCCGCGAGCACCCAAGT-3' (exon 1) 


(4/ Dp 




Reverse primer 


5'-TTGGTGGGCAGGTAGGTGAGTT-3' (exon 2) 




Probe 


5'-CCTGCCAGTCCCGAGACCCACCT-3' 




MUC1 


Forward primer 


5' -ACCATCCTATGAGCG AGTACC-3' (exon 6) 


107 bp 




Reverse primer 


5'-GTTTCTGCAGGTAATGGTGGC-3' (exon 7) 




Probe 


5'-CCCATGGGCGCTATGTGCCC-3' 




TBP 


Forward primer 


5'-CACGAACCACGGCACTGATT-3' 


89 bp 




Reverse primer 


5'-l 1 I 1 CTTGCTGCCAGTCTGGAC-3' 




Probe 


5 ' -TGTGC AC AGG AGCC AAG AGTG AAG-3 ' 





Bank accession no. M1 1730, MUC1 GenBank accession 
no. J05581, TBP GenBank accession no. X54993. The 
precise amount of total RNA added to each reaction mix 
(based on absorbance) and its quality (ie, lack of exten- 
sive degradation) are both generally difficult to assess. 
Therefore, the relative expression level of the gene of 
interest was computed with respect to the internal stan- 
dard TBP to normalize for variations in the quality of RNA 
and the amount of input cDNA. Ct (threshold cycle) was 
used for quantification of the input target number and all 
experiments were done with duplicates for each data 
point. All patient samples with a variation > 1 Ct for the 
duplicate were retested. For each experimental sample, 
the amount of target and endogenous reference was 
determined from a standard curve. The standard curve 
was constructed with fivefold serial dilutions of cDNA 
(1000 ng to 1 ng) from BT-474 (for ERBB2) and MCF-7 
(for MUC1) breast carcinoma cell lines, respectively. The 
relative target gene expression in a tested sample was 
normalized using a calibrator sample, ie, the HME1 hu- 
man primary mammary epithelial cell line (Clontech). The 
level of expression of the target gene was given by the 
N-ratio, in which each normalized gene value (ERBB2, 
MUC1) was divided by a calibrator normalized gene 
value (TBP). 



ERBB2c 



TBP, 



N 



MUC1 



7 
7 



ERBB2, 



CALIBRATOR 



TBP, 



CALIBRATOR 



MUC1 SAMPLE / MUC 1 CALIBRATOR 
TBPqaMPLE / TBPr-AI IRRATnR 



PCR was done with 1 x TaqMan Universal PCR Master 
Mix (Perkin Elmer), 300 nmol/L of primers, 200 nmol/L of 
the probe, and 1 /xJ of each appropriately diluted reverse 
transcription sample in a 25-/xl final reaction mixture. 
After a 2-minute incubation at 50°C to allow for uracy! 
N-glycosylate cleavage, AmpliTaq Gold was activated by 
an incubation for 10 minutes at 95°C. Each of the 40 PCR 
cycles consisted of 1 5 seconds of denaturation at 95°C 
and hybridization of probe and primers for 1 minute at 
60°C. 



TMA Construction 

TMAs were prepared as described 9 with slight modifica- 
tions. For each tumor, three representative tumor areas 
were carefully selected from a hematoxylin- and eosin- 
stained section of a donor block. Core cylinders with a 
diameter of 0.6 mm each were punched from each of 
these areas and deposited into a recipient paraffin block 



Tabic 2. List of Proteins Tested by Immunohistochemistry and Characteristics of the Corresponding Antibodies 



Protein 


Antibody 


Origin 


Clone 


Dilution 


Angiogenin (ANG) 


Rabbit polyclonal 


Santa Cruz Biotechnology 


sc-9044 


1/20 


BCL2 


mmab 


DAKO 


124 


1/100 


E Cadherin (CDH1) 


mmab 


Transduction Laboratories 


36 


1/2000 


ERBB2 


mmab 


Novocastra Laboratories Ltd. 


CB 11 


1/500 


ERBB2 


mmab 


Oncogene Research 
Products 


3B5 


1/500 


ERBB2 


Rabbit polyclonal 


DAKO 


AO 485 


1/1000 


Estrogen receptor (ESR1/ER) 


mmab 


Novocastra Laboratories Ltd. 


6F11 


1/60 


FGFR1 


Rabbit polyclonal 


Santa Cruz Biotechnology 


sc-121 


1/200 


GATA3 


mmab 


Santa Cruz Biotechnology 


sc-268 


1/100 


Ki67 


mmab 


DAKO 


KI-67 


1/100 


Melan A/MART 1 (MLANA) 


mmab 


DAKO 


A103 


1/2 


MUC1 


mmab 


Transgen 


H23 


1/1000 


P53 


mmab 


Immunotech 


DO-1 


1/4 


Progesterone receptor (PR) 


mmab 


DAKO 


PgR 636 


1/80 


Prolactin receptor (PRLR) 


mmab 


NeoMarkers 


B6.2 


1/200 


Transforming acidic coiled-coil 1 TACC1 


Rabbit polyclonal 


Upstate Biotechnology 


07-229 


1/200 


Transforming acidic coiled-coil 2 TACC2 


Rabbit polyclonal 


Upstate Biotechnology 


07-228 


1/40 


Thrombospondin 1 (THBS1) 


mmab 


Oncogene Research 
Prnrit icts 


46.4 


1/10 
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using a specific arraying device (Beecher Instruments, 
Silver Spring, MD). In addition to tumor tissues, the re- 
cipient block also received normal breast tissue and cell 
line pellets. Five-ptm sections of the resulting microarray 
block were made and used for IHC analysis after transfer 
to glass slides. Two TMAs were prepared; the first one 
contained the 55 tumors studied by cDNA arrays (with 
three cores per sample) and controls, the second one 
was used for MUC1 study and contained 592 tumor 
samples (with one core per sample) and controls. 



Antibodies and IHC 

The characteristics of the antibodies used are listed in 
Table 2. IHC was performed on 5-jutm sections of forma- 
lin-embedded tissue specimens. They were deparaf- 
finized in histolemon (Carlo Erba Reagenti, Rodano, Italy) 
and rehydrated in graded alcohol. Antigen enhancement 
was done by incubating the sections in target retrieval 
solution (DAKO, Copenhagen, Denmark) as recom- 
mended except for prolactin receptor, in which pretreat- 
ment was done with incubation in pepsin (Zymed Labo- 
ratories, South San Francisco, CA), for 30 minutes at 
37°C, and for MUC1 , in which no pretreatment was done. 
Slides were then transferred to a DAKO autostainer. 
Staining was done at room temperature as follows: after 
washes in phosphate buffer, followed by quenching of 
endogenous peroxidase activity by treatment with 0.1% 
H 2 0 2 , slides were first incubated with blocking serum 
(DAKO) for 10 minutes and then with the affinity-purified 
antibody for 1 hour. After washes, slides were incubated 
with biotinylated antibody against rabbit Ig for 20 minutes 
followed by streptavidin-conjugated peroxidase (DAKO 
LSAB R 2 kit). Diaminobenzidine or 3-amino-9-ethylcarba- 
zole was used as the chromogen, counterstained with 
hematoxylin, and coverslipped using Aquatex (Merck, 
Darmstadt, Germany) mounting solution. Slides were 
evaluated under a light microscope by two pathologists 
(EC- J, JJ). 

Immunoreactivities were classified by estimating the per- 
centage (P) of tumor cells showing characteristic staining 
(from undetectable level or 0%, to homogeneous staining or 
100%) and by estimating the intensity (I) of staining (1 , weak 
staining; 2, moderate staining; or 3, strong staining. The 
cutoff values were the same for all markers tested. Results 
were scored by multiplying the percentage of positive cells 
by the intensity, ie, by the so-called quick score (Q) (Q = 
P x I; maximum = 300). For Ki67 t only the percentage (P) 
of tumor cells was estimated, because intensity does not 
vary. Expression levels allowed to group tumors into four 
categories: negative expression (Q = 0 or P = 0 for Ki67), 
weak expression (0 < Q ^ 120 or 0 < P < 25 for Ki67), 
moderate expression (120 < Q ^ 210 or 25 < P < 60 for 
Ki67) and strong expression (210 < Q < 300 or 60 < P < 
100 for Ki67). Because of its prognostic impact the topo- 
graphical localization of MUC1 was taken into account and 
expressed in four categories: absence, apical, circumfer- 
ential membrane, and cytoplasmic 



IHC on Full Tissue Sections 

To validate the use of TMAs for immunophenotyping, we 
compared the protein expression levels of ER, proges- 
terone receptor, P53, and BCL2, on full tissue sections 
and on TMAs for the group of 55 tumors. The data on full 
sections were compared to the mean of intensities of the 
three 0.6-mm core biopsies for 47 cases, or of only two 
core biopsies for 8 cases. 

Statistical Analysis 

The concordance between RNA expression levels mea- 
sured by real-time quantitative RT-PCR and cDNA arrays 
was examined using Spearman's rank correlation. Com- 
parison between IHC data from full sections and TMAs 
analyses was measured using k statistics (a k value >0.7 
indicated a strong association). Contingency table anal- 
ysis was used to analyze the relationship between protein 
expression obtained by IHC on TMAs and RNA expres- 
sion obtained with cDNA arrays (total chi-square test). 
Survival analysis used the Kaplan-Meier method and sur- 
vival curves were compared using the log-rank test (a P 
value <0.5 was considered as significant). All P values 
were two-sided. To assess the relationship between two 
variables assumed to be related (ie, the co-regulated 
molecules), simple linear regression analyses were per- 
formed using Excel Software (Microsoft). For these tests, 
(0,0) points were removed; the relationship tested was 
thus for cases with at least one positive value. Each result 
is given with: N the sample size, a the slope of the 
regression line, the P value and r2, the coefficient of 
determination. Thus, for each positive comparison a tin- 
ear relationship can be determined (eg, y = 0.8x + 20 
means BCL2 - 0.8ER + 20). 



Results 

Selection of Molecules 

We previously analyzed the mRNA expression profiles of 
-1000 selected genes in 55 breast carcinoma samples 
using home-made cDNA arrays. Tumors were homoge- 
neous with respect to histological and clinical parame- 
ters, and all patients had received adjuvant anthracyclin- 
based chemotherapy. Detailed results are described 
elsewhere. 10 Briefly, molecular profiling combined with 
hierarchical clustering allowed the identification, among 
this set of poor-prognosis localized breast cancers, of 
new subclasses distinct with respect to overall and me- 
tastasis-free survivals. Such a classification resulted from 
the differential expression of two discriminator gene clus- 
ters (named I and It) and was not possible using classical 
prognostic factors of disease. Cluster I included the ESR1 
gene encoding ER-a. For the present study, we selected 
10 of these genes. Interestingly, six of them (BCL2, 
ERBB2, ESR1, GATA3, MUC1 , PRLR) have also been 
frequently identified as discriminator genes in expres- 
sion-profiling studies of breast cancer that have ad- 
dressed the prognosis issue 417-19 These genes were 
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Figure 1. Expression levels of ERBB2 and MVCl mRNA levels measured by 
cDNA array analysis and real-time quantitative PCR amplification. ERSB2 and 
MUC1 mRNA expression levels measured using cDNA arrays (artificially X30 
for visual effect) (left) and real-time quantitative PCR amplification (artifi- 
cially X30 for visual effect) (right). Results for each tumor (from top to 
bottom) are represented as opposite bars. For ERBB2. Ps - 0.78, P < 
0.0001; for MUCh p s = 0.88, P < 0.0001. 

thus interesting candidates for further investigation, in 
addition, other molecules, such as CDH1, Ki67, TP53, 
progesterone receptor, TACC1, 20 and TACC2, were re- 
tained because of a known or suspected role in breast 
cancer. The selection criteria for all molecules also in- 
cluded availability of a commercial antibody. The com- 
plete list of the corresponding proteins tested in the fol- 
lowing experiments is given in Table 2. 

Validation ofcDNA Array Data with RQ-PCR 

Our cDNA array analyses regularly included extensive 
experiments and controls designed to ensure reproduc- 
ibility and reliability of expression measurements. 11314 - 21 
Nevertheless, we sought to further validate our data by 
comparing RNA expression levels of two genes, ERBB2 
and MUCh as measured by cDNA array, to those ob- 
tained by RQ-PCR. 

RNA from 50 of 55 samples (RNA was no longer avail- 
able for five cases) was reverse-transcribed and PCR 
amplification of ERBB2 and MUC1 cDNA was done using 
a TaqMan device. For ERBB2, 41 tumors displayed 
mRNA expression levels comparable to normal breast 
and HME1 control cell line, whereas nine samples (18%) 
showed overexpression. For MUCh 17 tumors displayed 



mRNA expression levels comparable to normal breast 
and HME1 control cell line, whereas 33 samples (66%) 
showed overexpression. As shown in Figure 1. mRNA 
expression levels obtained with both methods were 
highly similar (Spearman test: ERBB2, p s = 0.78, P < 
0.0001; MUCh p s = 0.88, P < 0.0001), further suggest- 
ing reliability of our cDNA array data. 



TMA Analysis and Validation of Data 

To validate our TMA analyses, we compared the expres- 
sion of four selected proteins (BCL2, ER, P53, progester- 
one receptor) measured by IHC using either standard full 
tissue sections or TMAs in the panel of 55 breast tumors. 
For BCL2 expression, 38 cases (69%) showed positive 
cytoplasm staining, whereas 17 cases (31%) were neg- 
ative on analysis of full sections. In comparison, 37 cases 
(67%) were positive and 18 cases were negative (33%) 
on TMA. Overall, the concordance was 91% and the 
nonconcordance was 9% (five cases), resulting in a 
strong statistical association between the two methods (k 
value, 0.78). An even better correlation was found for 
nuclear expressions of ER, P53, and progesterone recep- 
tor, with only 3 discordant cases of 55 for each of them 
(concordance, 95%; Kappa values, 0.86 to 0.88). This 
high degree of concordance between IHC on full sec- 
tions and on TMAs justified further use of TMAs. 



Analysis of Breast Tumors Using TMAs 

Fifteen proteins, including the four previously cited, were 
tested by IHC on TMAs. Most of them corresponded to 
genes we had identified in our two discriminator gene 
clusters I and II. 10 Other tested molecules corresponded 
to proteins of interest in breast cancer. Immunostainings 
were evaluated by the quick score (except for Ki67). 
Results are shown in Table 3 and Figure 2. 



Table 3. Results of IHC Stainings on Tissue Microarrays 



Protein 



Location of staining Normal Negative Weak Moderate Strong 



cDNA array, cluster I gene-encoded 



cDNA array, cluster ll gene-encoded 
Others 



ANG 


Cytoplasm + Stroma 


BCL2 


Cytoplasm 


ESR1/ER 


Nucleus 


GATA3 


Nucleus 


MUC1 


Cytoplasm 


THBS1 


Cytoplasm + Stroma 


MLANA 


Cytoplasm 


PRLR 


Membrane 


CDH1 


Membrane 


ERBB2 (CB 11) 


Membrane 


ERBB2 (A0485) 


Membrane 


ERBB2 (3B5) 


Membrane 


FGFR1 


Membrane + Cytoplasm 


Ki67 


Nucleus 


P53 


Nucleus 


TACC1 


Cytoplasm 


TACC2 


Cytoplasm 



(+) 
(+) 
(+) 
(+) 
(+) 
(+) 
(+) 
(+) 
<+) 
(-) 
(-) 
(-) 
(+> 
(+) 
(-) 
(+) 
(+) 



17 
23 
22 
26 

3 
16 
22 
21 

6 
34 
30 
37 
20 

4 
33 
21 

5 



19 
10 
14 
12 
19 
30 
20 
12 
10 
14 
11 
8 
20 
27 
12 
22 
18 



5 
17 
5 
7 
8 
9 
6 
7 
14 
4 
9 
2 
12 
13 
0 
9 
13 



14 

5 
14 
10 
25 
0 
7 

15 
25 
3 
5 
8 
3 
11 
10 
3 
19 



(+) and <-) mean expressed or not in normal breast tissue, respectively. 
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Figure 2. Expression of proteins studied by IHC on TMAs. A: H&E staining 
of a paraffin block section (25 X 30 mm) from the TMA containing 2l6 
arrayed tumor (3 X 55) and control samples. B: Anti-angiogenin staining. C: 
Anti-FGFRl staining. D: Anti-GATA3 staining. E: Anti-PRLR staining. From B 
to E, the first section is from normal breast tissue, the second and third from 
tumor tissue (the second illustrates a moderate staining whereas the third 
illustrates a strong staining). Original magnifications, X50. 



Comparison of the Results Obtained by cDNA 
Arrays and TMAs 

Expression levels obtained by IHC on TMA and by cDNA 
array hybridizations were compared for the 15 molecules. 
Data from TMA analyses are discontinuous, whereas 
those obtained by cDNA array analyses are continuous. 
To facilitate comparisons, we transformed the cDNA ar- 
ray values into discontinuous data. Tumors were then 
grouped into two or three classes for each method (Table 
4). Homogeneous classes were defined for TMA, by 
grouping tumors with an equivalent staining level (see 
Table 3). For cDNA arrays, classes were visually defined 
on examination of the distribution graphs (Figure 3). 



Each tumor sample was then placed into one of the 
three TMA classes and attributed 1 , 2, or 3, and into one 
of the three cDNA array classes and attributed 1, 2, or 3. 
Table 4 shows the number of samples in each class. 
Concordance between the two scores was evaluated by 
a contingency table analysis. A strong concordance was 
seen for 5 of the 15 comparisons with similar expression 
levels measured by the two methods: ER, ERBB2, and 
GATA3 (P < 0.001), BCL2 (P < 0.02), and TACC1 (P < 
0.05). No concordance was seen for ANG, CDH1, 
FGFR1, Ki67, MLANA, MUC1, P53, PRLR, TACC2, and 
THBS1 . Figure 4 shows example of comparative graphs. 

Groups of Co-Regulated Molecules 

Using cDNA arrays and hierarchical clustering, we had 
evidenced a co-expression of ESR1 (encoding ER-a), 
BCL2, and GATA3 at the mRNA level in breast tumors, 110 
with a statistically significant correlation between ESR1 
and GAT A3 (r = 0.73, P 2 = 0.53, P < 0.0001). As shown 
in Figure 5A, the correlation between the three molecules 
was statistically confirmed at the protein level as mea- 
sured by IHC on TMA. FGFR1, TACC1, and TACC2 pro- 
tein levels also varied together but the correlation was 
weaker (Figure 5B). For each pairwise comparison, with 
the same number of samples (n = 55), we calculated a 
coefficient of correlation and a P value: BCL2/ER, r = 
Oyg, ft 2 = 0.62, P < 0.0001; GATA3/ER, r = 0.74, R 2 = 
0.54, P < 0.0001; TACC1/FGFR1, r = 0.67, R 2 = 0.45, 
P < 0.001; and TACC2/FGFR1.T = 0.57, R 2 = 0.32, P < 
0.001. 



Impact on Survival of RNA and Protein 
Expression Levels 

To further estimate the clinical interest of the cDNA array 
and TMA combined approach, we examined and com- 
pared the prognostic information provided by mRNA and 
protein expression levels for each of the 15 molecules 
independently. Only 2 of the 15 tested markers showed 
individual prognostic value. High THBS1 mRNA levels 
were associated with a better survival whereas no such 
correlation was found with protein levels. The opposite 
was true for MUC1: low levels of MUC1 protein were 
associated with a better survival, whereas mRNA levels 
did not correlate with survival (Figure 6). Thus, depend- 
ing on the marker, clinically relevant information was 
differently provided by cDNA or TMA technique, suggest- 
ing that both analyses are worth performing simulta- 
neously on the same cases. 

These results were obtained on a limited number of 
cases representing a selected population of poor prog- 
nosis localized tumors. We sought to confirm the obser- 
vation on MUC1 on a larger series of cases (Figure 7A). 
We studied 592 samples (including the 55) arrayed in a 
second TMA with anti-MUC1 antibody. MUC1 staining in 
normal cells is either absent or detected in the apical 
membrane; tumor cells express MUC1 in two abnormal 
localizations (cytoplasm or circumferential membrane) 
and a strong cytoplasmic staining is associated with a 
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Table 4. Comparison of Expression Levels Measured Using Analyses of Tissue Microarrays and cDNA Arrays 



Gene 




Tissue microarray classes 




cDNA array classes 


lUvl ^Ql I 


1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


P values 


ESR1/ER 


22 (N) 


19 (W +M) 


14 (S) 


lb 


c.d 


1 R 
I O 


<0.001 


BCL2 


23 (N) 


10(W) 


22 (M+S) 




O/ 


n 


<0.02 


P53 


33 (N) 


22 (W + M+S) 


/ 


AC 


y 


u 


NS 


GATA3 


26 (N) 


12(W) 


17 (M+S) 


lo 


d.O 


1 o 


<0.001 


PRLR 


21 (N) 


19 (W + M) 


15 (S) 


OO 


1 9 


7 


NS 


ERBB2 (3B5) 


37(H) 


10 (W + M) 


8(S) 




A 
H 


c 
D 


<0.001 


CDH1 


16 (N +W) 


14 (M) 


25 (S) 


42 


13 


0 


MO 

NS 


TACC2 


23 (N +W) 


13 (M) 


19 (S) 


19 


18 


18 


NS 


TACC1 


21 (N) 


22 (W) 


12 (M+S) 


19 


18 


18 


<0.05 


MLANA 


22 (N) 


20 (W) 


13 (M+S) 


34 


21 


0 


NS 


FGFR1 


20 (N) 


20 (W) 


15 (M+S) 


45 


10 


0 


NS 


ANG 


17 (N) 


19(W) 


19 (M+S) 


17 


30 


8 


NS 


THBS1 


16 (N) 


30 (W) 


9 (M +S) 


46 


6 


8 


NS 


Ki67 


31 (N +W) 


24 (M + S) 


/ 


11 


33 


11 


NS 


MUC1 


22 (N +W) 


33 (M + S) 


/ 


39 


8 


8 


NS 



N, Negative; W, weak; M, moderate; S, strong; NS, not significant. 

Numbers for tissue microarrays are taken from Table 3 and numbers for cDNA arrays are obtained using the method shown in Figure 3. 



poor prognosis 22 For the 55 tumors of the first TMA, the 
prognostic value of the quantitative quick score was re- 
lated to a high frequency of abnormal cytoplasmic and 
circumferential MUC1 localizations (83%) as compared 
to apical localization and absence (17%). Of the 592 
cases of the second TMA, 551 were available for analysis 
after MUC1 staining: 249 cases (45%) showed apical or 
no staining, 302 (55%) displayed cytoplasmic or circum- 
ferential membrane staining (Figure 7B). In this larger 
series the quantitative quick score did not have a signif- 
icant prognostic value. This was because of the fact that 
the topographical aspect was significantly different from 
that of the short series with only 55% versus 83% of 
cytoplasmic and circumferential localizations. When con- 
sidered, qualitative assessment of the staining provided 
prognostic information; the apical localization and the 
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Figure 3- Transformation of continuous cDNA array data into discontinuous 
data. mRNA expression levels measured by cDNA array are plotted for each 
sample in an increasing order. For each gene, classes are determined on 
visual inspection and are separated by vertical bars on the graphs. Results 
for ER-a (ESR1), prolactin receptor (PRLR), mucin 1 {Ml/CD, and ERBB2 are 
shown. 



absence of MUC1 strongly correlated with a better evo- 
lution (P - 0.0154) (Figure 7C). 



Discussion 

The recent availability of new high-throughput molecular 
analyses offers the opportunity to tackle the complexity 
and the combinatorial nature of breast cancer at the 
molecular level. Expected applications are a better un- 
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Figure 4. Comparison of data obtained by cDNA array and IHC on TMA. 
Results for each tumor (from top to bottom) are represented as opposite 
bars, with the value of IHC (quick score) on the left, and the value of the 
cDNA array analyses (artificially X30 for visual effect) on the right. Values 
for ER, GAT A3, and ERBB2 show good correlation between the two methods, 
whereas values for P53, THBS1, and MUC1 do not show such correlation. 
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derstanding of the disease and the identification of new 
diagnostic and prognostic markers and therapeutic tar- 
gets, both needed to improve the management of pa- 
tients. At the same time it introduces a new challenge for 
pathologists who, in charge of the first assessment of the 
tumors, need to know how to optimally use these new 
methods. The present study directly followed a cDNA 
array-based analysis of a breast tumor series. The tumor 
samples were obtained from 55 women with poor prog- 
nosis breast cancer treated with adjuvant chemotherapy. 
Currently such patients have a long-term survival of 
-70% and there is a crucial need to identify parameters 
that might accurately predict the clinical outcome in in- 
dividual patients. Our study was designed to evaluate the 
interest and limitations of IHC on TMA as a natural exten- 
sion of the cDNA array approach in a hospital setting. 

We first confronted cDNA array and TMA analyses to 
other methods, ie, RQ-PCR and conventional IHC, re- 
spectively. The good concordance between mRNA ex- 
pression levels observed by cDNA arrays and RQ-PCR 
further confirmed the validity of our cDNA array measure- 
ments. TMAs allow to screen large series of tumor sam- 
ples using several archival materials, but their represen- 
tation of the entire tumor has been questioned. Our 
degrees of concordance between stainings on full sec- 
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Figure 6. Kaplan-Meier plots of patient overall survival. Left: Survival ac- 
cording to MUC1 mRNA and protein expression levels. Right: Survival 
according to THBS1 mRNA and protein expression levels (labeled high and 
low). High and low protein levels correspond to strong plus moderate versus 
weak plus negative (see Table 3), respectively, and high and low mRNA 
levels correspond to classes 2 and 3 versus class 1 (see Figure 4), respectively. 



tions and on TMA were in the same range as published 
studies. Several authors have reported that TMA con- 
structed with three cores per sample (as in our study) are 
representative of whole tumor specimens 23-30 

As a large-scale validation tool of DNA or RNA data, 
IHC on TMAs should be interpreted with caution. Indeed, 
comparison of our cDNA array and TMA data, obtained 
on the same breast tumor samples, gave different results 
according to the gene product examined. 

For a category of molecules we found important differ- 
ences between RNA and protein expression levels. This 
was the case of P53. This discrepancy was rather ex- 
pected because P53 protein detection is not dependent 
on mRNA overexpression, but is because of the in- 
creased half-life of a mutated protein. In normal ceils, P53 
protein half-life is short and expression levels are low and 
undetectable by IHC- In cancer cells, most P53 mutations 
lead to products that are not ubiquitinated and accumu- 
late in the nuclei where they can then be detected. Other 
noteworthy cases were MUC1 and THBS1. These differ- 
ences certainly stem from the fact that different levels of 
biological information are examined. For many genes, 
there is little correlation between the abundance of the 
mRNA transcript with steady-state levels of the encoded 
protein. Posttranscriptional and posttranslational mecha- 
nisms are likely to influence protein expression, thus blur- 
ring the correlation between mRNA and protein levels. Pro- 
teins encoded by very low levels of RNA, ie, below the 
detection level of cDNA arrays, can be detected by IHC 
because of increased protein stability (eg, the case of P53) 
or high sensitivity of the antibody, and reciprocally, elevated 
levels of RNA may produce only little amounts of detectable 
proteins. Special calibration of the antibody aimed to detect 
only a certain level of protein is another limitation. The cho- 
sen antibody may also detect only certain forms of a protein 
that do not correspond to the cDNA spotted on the DNA 
array, because of alternative splicings of mRNA for exam- 
ple. This particularly can explain the difference observed 
between THBS1 mRNA and protein levels, and conse- 
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Figure 1, Expression of MUCI protein studied by IHC on a tissue-microarray. 
A: H&E staining of a paraffin block section (25 X. 30 mm) from the TMA 
containing 647 arrayed samples, including 592 tumors and 55 controls. B: 
MUCI staining: normal breast tissue (left), apical (middle), and cytoplasm ic 
(right) staining in tumors. O Kaplan-Meier plot of patient overall survival: 
survival differs significantly according to MUCI protein localization. A: Ab- 
sence of staining or apical localization; B: cytoplasmic or circumferential 
membrane localization. 



quently their different prognostic impact 31 Finally, distinct 
areas of a heterogeneous tumor may be submitted to RNA 
and protein analyses. 

Conversely, we observed an excellent correlation be- 
tween RNA and protein levels in one-third of the tested 
molecules. This was the case for ERBB2, despite the fact 
that its corresponding antibody is calibrated to detect 
only overexpression. Among the other molecules with 
correlated mRNA and protein expression levels were ER, 
GATA3, and BCL2. We and others had shown that the 
mRNA levels of the three genes covaried in cDNA array 
analyses. 1,10,32 Here we were able to confirm this co- 
expression at the protein level. This group of co-regu- 
lated genes and proteins may be linked to the hormonal 
control of the mammary gland. Such identification is im- 
portant for a better understanding of gene and protein 
networks that operate in cancer cells; it may lead to the 
discovery of new molecules to be targeted to block or 
stimulate a metabolic pathway or function; it may also 
provide a prognostic information clinically more relevant 
than that of isolated markers because it better reflects the 
functional status of a pathway such as the estrogen path- 
way of breast tumors. 



Several studies have shown the interest of TMA studies 
in cancer research to extend cDNA array-data. 33 A pio- 
neering analysis was conducted by Moch and col- 
leagues; 8 after the identification of vimentin as overex- 
pressed in a renal cancer cell line using cDNA arrays, the 
authors extended this result to the protein level on a 
series of 532 tumor specimens arrayed onto a renal can- 
cer TMA. Using TMA of bladder tumors containing 2317 
specimens from 1842 patients, Richter and colleagues 9 
found a positive correlation between CCNE gene ampli- 
fication measured by fluorescence in situ hybridization 
and cyclin-E protein overexpression measured by IHC. 
The combination of cDNA array and TMA allowed the 
identification of IGFBP2 and HSP27, 34 hepsin 2 and AM- 
ACR 30 as significantly overexpressed in prostate cancer, 
suggesting their putative diagnostic interest. IGFBP2 was 
also found as a marker of poor prognosis in a series of 
418 brain tumors arrayed onto a TMA 35 A similar study 
showed the overexpression of the WT protein in ovarian 
cancer 36 The expression level of PKCfi was measured 
by IHC on a B-cell lymphoma TMA to validate cDNA array 
data 3 In breast carcinomas, Hedenfalk and colleagues 37 
showed that, like mRNA levels, cyclin D1 protein levels 
were differentially distributed among BRCA1 and BRCA2 
hereditary tumors. All these studies showed a good cor- 
relation between the two techniques of investigation, but 
were limited to the analysis of a single highly selected 
marker and were not, with few exceptions, conducted on 
the same samples. Our present study is the first deliber- 
ate comparative analysis of cDNA and TMAs. It shows a 
correlation between the two techniques for one-third of 
the selected markers and the absence of correlation for 
the other two-thirds. 

These discrepancies deserve two commentaries. First, 
given the flurry of encouraging data associated with the 
rapidly emerging cDNA array technology, it is paramount 
to determine to what extent changes in mRNA expression 
are accompanied or not by similar changes at the protein 
level. In some cases, the differences may be eliminated 
by a number of experimental precautions, such as selec- 
tion of biopsy cores and antibodies, but in other cases, 
they will remain. If protein levels of a target molecule, or 
a group of molecules, correlate with its selection by 
cDNA array, IHC on TMA offers a powerful tool to quickly 
evaluate the clinical relevance of differentially expressed 
genes. But if they do not correlate, the cDNA array and 
TMA results must be considered independently because 
each can provide distinct information. 

Second, even if the intrinsic prognostic power of cDNA 
array data and clustering analyses derives from the com- 
bined expression of several genes, and not from an indi- 
vidual gene, it may be interesting for routine clinical ap- 
plication to test each of these genes as a candidate 
marker and to determine how its expression may alone 
distinguish the tumor classes. The main interest of TMA 
lies in the possibility to test large series of tumor samples 
with individual markers. In our series of samples, we 
observed that mRNA, but not protein expression levels of 
THBS1 had prognostic value, suggesting that they play 
an important role in the discriminator power of the cDNA 
array gene cluster. In contrast, for MUC1, as seen earli- 
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pl85 overexpression in 220 samples of breast cancer undergoing 
primary surgery: comparison with c-erbB-2 gene amplification. 

Dalifard I, Daver A, Goussard J, Lorimier G, Gosse-Brun S, Lortholary 
A, Larra F. 

Laboratoire de Radioanalyse, Centre Paul Papin, 49033 Angers Cedex 01, 
France. 

In breast cancer, DNA amplification of the oncogene c-erbB-2, encoding for 
the pi 85 protein, is associated with a poor prognosis. A retrospective study o 
a population of 220 cases of primary breast cancer permitted a quantitative 
measure of pi 85 oncoprotein overexpression by an immunoenzymetric assay 
and the determination of c-erbB-2 amplification by the Southern blot method 
A correlation existed between the two measurements (r=0.85) using the 
double cut-off: DNA 2 copies and pi 85 400 U/mg protein, and only 2.7% of 
the cases were discordant. 13.2% of the tumors showed pi 85 overexpression 
The percentage of tumors overexpressing pi 85 was significantly different 
between the groups with amplified and non-amplified c-erbB-2. We observec 
a significant correlation between pi 85 levels and tumor grade (p=0.03), and 
an inverse correlation with hormonal receptors (p=0.0001). The pi 85 assay 
could be an additional prognostic factor to better define patient subgroups 
with node negative, grade II, and positive or negative hormonal receptors. 

PMID: 9852307 [PubMed - indexed for MEDLINE] 
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A monoclonal antibody, H23, that specifically recognizes a breast- tumor-associated antigen, was used to isolate 
a cDNA insert that codes for the antigenic epitope. Nucleotide sequencing of this cDNA, as well as a longer 
850-bp cDNA insert, shows that they are composed of 60-bp (G -h C)-rich tandem repeating units. The coding 
strand was determined and codes for a proline-rich 20-amino-acid repeat motif. A comparison of the highly 
conserved repeat unit with the deduced flanking amino acid sequences demonstrates conservation of specific 
subregions of the repeat consensus within the flanking amino acids. Hybridization of the 60-bp cDNA probe with 
RNAs extracted from a variety of primary and metastatic human tumors yields relatively high levels of hybrid 
with the breast carcinomas, as compared to lower hybrid levels with RNAs from other epithelial tumors. RNA 
extracted from breast tissue adjacent to the tumor or from benign breast tumors, demonstrates low or undetectable 
levels of hybridization. Probing Southern blots with the 60-bp repeat shows that the tumor antigen is highly 
polymorphic and contains a variable number of tandem repeats (VNTRs). The VNTR nature of the gene was 
confirmed by probing Southern blots with unique genomic sequences that are physically linked to an isolated 
gene fragment that also contains the tandem repeat array. Mouse cells transfected with this gene fragment produce 
tumor antigen that is readily detected by H23 monoclonal antibodies. The allelic forms seen in 10 different primary 
human tumors demonstrate 100% concordance with the various mRNA species expressed. These studies are 
extended to the protein forms detected by immunoblot analyses that show both a correlation of the expressed 
tumor antigen species with the allelic forms as well as significantly increased expression in breast cancer tissue. 
The above studies unequivocally establish the over-expression of a VNTR gene coding for an epithelial tumor 
antigen in human breast cancer tissue. 



The isolation and characterization of proteins that are 
aberrantly expressed in human tumor tissues may elucidate 
cellular mechanisms leading to malignancy and also be of 
significant clinical importance. To identify breast-tumor-as- 
sociated markers, we have established a human breast cancer 
cell line, T47D, that has been extensively studied and retains 
tiany characteristics of prjmafy human breast tumors [1]. 
Monoclonal antibodies (mAb) were prepared against particu- 
late antigens released by these cells and screened for their 
specificity by the immunohistochemical staining of breast tis- 
sue sections. One mAb, designated H23, stained cytoplas- 
tfucally 91% of all malignant breast tumors analyzed, whereas 
ut tle or no cytoplasmic staining was observed in normal and 
^gnbreast tissues [2]. 

Correspondence to D. H. Wreschner, Department of Micro- 
bl °logy, Tel Aviv University, Ramat Aviv, 1-69978, Israel 

Abbreviations. mAb, monoclonal antibody; H23 Ag, epithelial 
tu mor antigen recognized by H23 monoclonal antibodies; ORF, open 
wading f rame; 

VNTR, variable number of tandem repeats. 
th ^ ot€ - ^ ne novel nucleotide sequence data published here and in 
p ^P re ceding paper in this journal have been deposited with the 
WBL sequence data bank and are available under the accession 
mber X52228 and X52229. The novel amino acid sequence data 
ave been deposited with the EMBL sequence data bank. 



Other groups have also described mAbs reactive with high- 
molecular-mass glycoproteins that are aberrantly expressed 
in epithelial tumors and especially in breast cancer [3 — 12]. 
Several of these mAbs, namely DF3, HMFG-1, HMFG-2 and 
SM-3, were used to isolate cDNA clones that express the 
immunereactive epitope [13 — 15]. The cDNAs isolated all con- 
tain tandem 60-bp repeat units [13 — 15] that code for a 20- 
amino-acid repeat motif rich in proline, serine, threonine and 
alanine [14]. Southern blots probed with the 60-bp repeat 
cDNA insert show that the gene is highly polymorphic and 
correlates with the polymorphism observed in the protein 
products [13, 16]. These results suggest the codominant 
autosomal expression of a gene that contains a variable num- 
ber of tandem repeats (VNTR). 

Besides the 60-bp repeat unit, little has been known regard- 
ing the unique non-repeat sequences of the tumor antigen 
cDNA and its gene. Indeed, the aforementioned studies on 
the molecular structure of the epithelial antigen, including all 
Southern and Northern blot analyses, have been performed 
solely with the 60-bp cDNA repeat unit [13 — 16]. To study 
the breast- tumor-associated antigen recognized by H23 mAbs 
(H23 Ag) on a molecular level, a gtll cDNA expression li- 
brary prepared from T47D mRNA was screened with these 



mAbs. A cDNA insert that codes for the irnrnunereactive 
epitope was isolated and sequenced. This insert, as well as a 
longer 850-bp cDNA insert, are composed of 60-bp tandem 
repeats, similar to those previously reported [13 — 16]. We have 
recently increased our knowledge beyond the confines of the 
60-bp repeat units by isolating almost full-length cDNAs that 
contain unique non-repeat sequences located 5' and 3' to the 
tandem repeat array and code for the complete epithelial 
tumor antigen [16 a]. 

We have extended these studies and report here the deter- 
mination of the VNTR nature of the gene by analyzing North- 
ern and Southern blots with probes consisting not only of the 
60-bp cDNA repeat [13 — 16] but also with probes derived 
from unique no n- repeat genomic sequences. These investi- 
gations were performed on nucleic acids isolated from primary 
human tissues and are therefore relevant to the in-vivo situ- 
ation. In addition, we demonstrate the over-expression of 
mRNA coding for the tumor antigen and of the antigen itself 
in primary breast cancer tissues. The coding strand of the 
60-bp repeat unit has been determined and a comparative 
analysis of the tumor antigen unique non-repeat amino acid 
sequences with the 20-amino-acid repeat motif is presented. 
Finally, by transfecting cells with the isolated gene coding for 
the tumor antigen, stable mouse cell transfectants have been 
established that express the human-breast-tumor-associated 
antigen. 

The findings reported here unequivocally establish the 
over-expression in human breast cancer tissue of a VNTR 
gene that codes for an epithelial tumor antigen. 
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Agfa Gevaert Curix X-ray films at - 70 °C 
intensifying screens. 

Southern blot DNA analysis 

High-molecular-mass DNA was isolated from powdered 
surgically removed frozen ( — 70 °C) tissues by incubating 
overnight at 50 °C in 200 ug/ml proteinase K, 100 mM NaCl 
10 mM Tris/HCl pH 7.5, 1 mM-EDTA followed by phenol/ 
chloroform and one chloroform extraction. The DNA was 
spooled onto glass rods after the addition of 0.2 M NaCl (final 
concentration) and 1 vol. absolute ethanol at — 20 °C. The 
spooled DNA was rinsed with 70% ethanol, briefly dried 
resuspended in double distilled water and kept at — 20 °c' 
The DNA (100 ug/ml final concn) was incubated with the 
appropriate restriction enzymes (approximately 5 units 
enzyme/ug DNA) overnight at 37 °C followed by ethanol pre- 
cipitation at — 20 °C. When double digestions were performed 
DNA was incubated with one enzyme followed by ethanol 
precipitation, resuspension and then digestion with the second 
enzyme. 10 — 20 ug restricted DNA was electrophoresed on 
0.8% agarose gels in recirculating Tris/acetate/EDTA buffer, 
followed by staining with ethidium bromide and washing in 
1.5 M NaCl, 0.5 M NaOH for 30 min. Southern transfer to 
nylon membranes (Amersham, England) was performed in 
1.5 M NaCl, 0.25 M NaOH. The blot was irradiated with 
ultraviolet light for 3 min, followed by baking at 80 °C for 2 h. 
Prehybridization, hybridization and washing were as de- 
scribed above. 



MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Plating of the recombinant cDNA phage and library screening 
with H23 mAb 

The randomly primed Agtl 1 cDNA expression library [17] 
was prepared from poly(A)-rich RNA of T47D cells, a human 
breast carcinoma cell line [2]. Approximately 10 6 phages were 
plated on Escherichia coli strain Y1090 and the resulting 
plaques were screened for expression of crossreacting galacto- 
sidase fusion protein, with 25 ug/ml H23 IgG as described 
elsewhere [18]. For the final detection of positive plaques, 125 I- 
protein A was used at a final concentration of 4 x 10 5 cpm/ml. 
Positive plaques were picked and rescreened repeatedly until 
all plaques were immunopositive. Most of the X cDNA clones 
contained an insert of similar size and the clone with the 
longest insert, designated 3b, was thus obtained and used for 
Northern hybridizatiorfassays. 

DNA hybridization of cDNA library 

The cDNA library replica-plated on nylon membranes 
(Amersham, England) was probed with cDNA inserts labelled 
by nick translation [19] to a specific activity 2 — 5 x 10 8 cpm/ 
ug and a final concentration of 1 — 2 x 10 6 Cerenkov cpm/ml. 
The replica blots were prehybridized and probed at 42 °C 
for 15 h in 50% formamide, 5 x NaCl/Cit (1 x NaCl/Cit is 
150 mM NaCl, 15 mM sodium citrate, pH 7.0), 0.1% poly- 
vinylpyrrolidone, 0.1% Ficoll, 0.2% SDS and 100 ug/ml de- 
natured salmon sperm DNA. 

Following hybridization, the blots were washed at 65 °C 
for 2-4 h with several changes of 2 xNaCl/Cit, 0.2% SDS 
following by stringent washing at 65 °C (2 x 30 min) with 
0.2 x NaCl/Cit, 0.5% SDS. The washed blots were exposed to 



RNA analysis 

RNA was extracted from surgically removed frozen tissues 
using the guanidinium thiocyanate/cesium chloride method 
[20]. Poly(A)-rich RNA was purified by oligo(dT)-cellulose 
chromatography [21]. For dot-blot analysis, 15 jig of each 
sample of total RNA was applied with gentle vacuum in 200 ul 
of 2 x NaCl/Cit to a Gelman nylon membrane using the BRL 
dot-blot apparatus. The RNA samples were covalently at- 
tached to the nylon membrane by ultraviolet irradiation fol- 
lowed by baking at 80 °C under vacuum. 

For Northern analysis 40 ug of each total RNA sample or 

4 ug of poly(A)-rich selected RNA were subjected to electro- 
phoresis on a 1.4% agarose gel under glyoxal/dimethylsulf- 
oxide-denaturing conditions using Tris/acetate/EDTA as the 
running buffer. Subsequent to 50 mM NaOH treatment and 
washings in 2 x NaCl/Cit, the gels were stained by ethidium 
bromide and Northern blotted to Gelman nylon membranes 
[21]. 

Northern and RNA dot-blot hybridizations 

The blots obtained as previously described, were prehy- 
bridized and probed at 42°C for 16 h in 50% formamide, 

5 x NaCl/Cit, 0.1% polyvinylpyrrolidone, 0.1% Ficoll, 0.2% 
SDS and 100 ug/ml denatured salmon sperm DNA with 
cDNA inserts labelled by nick translation [19] to a specific 
activity of 2 — 5 x 10 8 cpm/ug. A final concentration of 1- 
2 x 10 6 Cerenkov cpm/ml was used. Following hybridization, 
the blots were washed at 65 °C for 2-4 h with several changes 
of 2 x NaCl/Cit, 0.2% SDS followed by stringent washing at 
65°C (2 x 30 min) with 0.2 x NaCl/Cit, 0.5% SDS. Quantifi- 
cation of the hybridization intensity was performed with the 
LKB 2222-020 Ultrascan XL II laser densitometer. Bound 
probes were removed by washing blots in hybridization buffer 
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fc for 60 min and the membranes were then rehybridized 
ra different probe under similar conditions. 



?Astruction of eukaryotic expression vector coding for H23 Ag 

|P The Xmnl — EcoRl genomic fragment (see Fig. 6) was in- 
F%ted into the eukaryotic expression vector pCL642 (this 
Ifetor will be described in detail in a separate publication). 
teefly> pCL642 is composed of the promoter region (1.4 kb) 
Isolated from the mouse housekeeping gene coding for 3- 
lKvdroxy-3-methylglutaryl-coenzyme-A reductase. The pro- 
pter is followed by the untranslated first exon and intron 
f0 7 kb and 3.5 kb) derived also from this reductase gene. The 
Jjnnl site of the Xmnl — EcoRl genomic fragment coding for 
(he tumor antigen was blunt-end-ligated to an EcoRV site 
located in a polylinker immediately downstream to the re- 
ductase intron. The EcoRl site was ligated to the Kpnl site of 
the polylinker via an EcoRl — Kpnl adaptor. A 123-bp 
S fragment con taining the SV40 poly(A) signal sequence is 
I situated immediately 3' to the polylinker. The construct 
I pCL642/Am«I — EcoRl (10 og) was contransfected with 1 ug 
l.pAG60(G418R) plasmid [22] into either MM5tC3H cells 
T (from American Tissue Culture Collection) or FR3T3 ras-1 
- cells [23] using a modification [24] of the calcium phosphate 
I precipitation method [25]. Cells were selected for G418 resis- 
? tance (Geniticin 500 ug/ml) and loci were picked and subcul- 
tured. 

For the detection of tumor antigen, the transfected cells 
were grown on coverslips and immunohistochemically stained 
with H23 mAbs. Control cells were either transfected with the 
m pAG60 plasmid alone or with an irrelevant gene. 



Nucleotide sequencing 

Sequencing was accomplished using the dideoxynucleotide 
chain-termination method [26]. Restriction fragments of the 
cDNA inserts were subcloned into Ml 3 and both strands 
were sequenced. The ssDNA was primed with either the M13 
universal primer or synthetic oligonucleotides prepared ac- 
cording to known sequences. The analysis of the sequence was 
performed using the Beckman MicroGenie program. 



Radioactive labelling of DNA probes 

Double-stranded DNA probes were radioactively labelled 
with [a- 32 P]dCTP either by nick translation or random 
oligonucleotide multipriming' using commercially available 
kits (BRL, USA, and Amersharn, England, respectively). All 
DNA probes used here were purified inserts that were isolated 
by agarose gel electrophoresis. Single-stranded oligonucleo- 
tides were 5'-end labelled by incubating with [y- 32 P]ATP and 
polynucleotide kinase. All labelled probes were purified from 
non-incorporated nucleotide by passage through Sephadex G- 
100 columns. 



Oligonucleotide synthesis 

Oligonucleotides were prepared at the Macromolecule 
Synthesis Service Unit (Department of Organic Chemistry, 
Weizman Institute of Science) by Dr Ora Goldberg using an 
Automated Applied Biosystems synthesizer. Following syn- 
desis, the oligonucleotides were electrophoretically purified 
°n acrylamide/urea gels. 



Immunoblotting 

Protein samples denatured by boiling in SDS buffer con- 
taining mercaptoethanol were analyzed on 3 — 15% linear 
gradient SDS/acrylamide gels as previously described [27]. 
Following electrophoresis, the gel was equilibrated in transfer 
buffer (Tris/glycine) and electro transferred for 3 h at 1 A to 
nitrocellulose filters. The filters were blocked in NaCl/P; 
(150 mM NaCl, 15 mM sodium phosphate, pH 7.0) contain- 
ing 5% skimmed milk (Blotto) followed by incubation with 
antibody in Blotto. The filters were washed in NaCl/Pi and 
then reacted with 125 I-protein A (Amersharn, England) dis- 
solved in Blotto. 

Monoclonal antibodies 

Monoclonal antibodies (mAbs) were prepared against par- 
ticulate antigens released into the medium by T47D breast 
carcinoma cells, using established procedures. The mono- 
clonal antibodies obtained were screened against paraffin- 
embedded sections of benign and malignant breast tissue with 
the immunoperoxidase-staining technique and one of the 
mAbs designated H23 [2] was selected and used in this study. 



RESULTS 

Sequence of cDNA coding for epitope recognized 
by H23 monoclonal antibodies 

The gtl 1 cDNA expression libraries prepared with mRN A 
isolated from either T47D or MCF7 [17], both human breast 
carcinoma cell lines, were probed with the monoclonal anti- 
body H23. Libraries obtained by priming poly(A)-rich RNA 
with oligo(dT), as well as with random nucleotide oligomers, 
were investigated. Recombinant clones immu no reactive with 
H23, were obtained at a frequency of approximately 1 in 2000 
in the amplified libraries and the cDNA inserts of all clones 
analyzed revealed a size of approximately 220 — 240 bp. Both 
random oligomer-primed as well as oligo(dT)-prirned libraries 
from the MCF7 and T47D cell lines revealed similar-sized 
inserts. 

Nucleotide sequencing of one such representative cDN A 
insert, termed 3b, indicates that it is (G + C)-rich with strand 
preference for the G or C nucleotides. Inspection of the 225-bp 
sequence shows that it is composed of a 60-nucleotide tandem 
repeat unit which is remarkably conserved with only very few 
substitutions occurring between the different units (Fig. 1 A). 

Longer cDNA inserts contain the same 60 -bp 
tandem repeat unit 

In order to obtain longer cDNA clones, the 3b cDNA 
insert was used to reprobe the library by DNA/DN A hybrid- 
ization. Several recombinant phages with longer inserts were 
obtained, the longest of which is approximately 850 bp. 
Nucleotide sequencing of this insert indicated that it is solely 
composed of the same tandem 60-nucleotide repeat unit. Simi- 
larly other longer cDNA inserts obtained by 3b cDNA prob- 
ing of the library are also only composed of the tandem 
repeating unit. 

Restriction enzyme digestion of the isolated 850-bp insert 
with Smal (CCCGGG) completely reduces it to 60-bp frag- 
ments (data not shown) thus indicating that Smal sites appear 
at 60-bp intervals. 

A comparison of the repeat units found in the 3b cDNA 
with those present in the 850-bp insert (Fig. 1A, B and C) 
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Ft for 60 min and the membranes were then rehybridized 
j| different probe under similar conditions. 
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%struction of eukaryotic expression vector coding for H23 Ag 

ff Th xmnl - EcoRl genomic fragment (see Fig. 6) was in- 
Sfe ? : nto the eukaryotic expression vector pCL642 (this 
r will be described in detail in a separate publication). 
bJFav pCL642 is composed of the promoter region (1.4 kb) 
Pi ed from the mouse housekeeping gene coding for 3- 
if^irnxv-3-methylglutaryl-coenzyme-A reductase. The pro- 
Z is followed by the untranslated first exon and intron 
f&ikb and 3.5 kb) derived also from this reductase gene. The 
I V„„I site of the Xmnl - EcoRl genomic fragment coding for 
Efftumor antigen was blunt-end-ligated to an EcoRV site 
fe , Led in a polylinker immediately downstream to the re- 
* Ease intron. The EcoRl site was ligated to the Kpnl site of 
?Jf oolylinker via an EcoRl-Kpnl adaptor. A 123-bp 
fgment containing the SV40 poly(A) signal sequence is 
: Xed immediately 3' to the polylinker The construct 
; „TI 642/ Xmnl- EcoRl (10 ug) was contransfected with 1 ug 
JaG60(G418R) plasmid [22] into either MM5tC3H cells 
: ^American Tissue Culture Collection) or FR3T3 ras-1 
Sis (231 using a modification [24] of the calcium phosphate 
precipitation method [25]. Cells were selected for G418 resis- 
unce (Geniticin 500 ug/ml) and loci were picked and subcul- 

tUr ^or the detection of tumor antigen, the transfected cells 
were grown on coverslips and immunohistochemically stained 
with H23 mAbs. Control cells were either transfected with the 
pAG60 plasmid alone or with an irrelevant gene. 

Nucleotide sequencing 

Sequencing was accomplished using the dideoxynucleotide 
chain-termination method [26]. Restriction fragments of the 
cDNA inserts were subcloned into M13 and both strands 
were sequenced. The ssDNA was primed with either the Ml 3 
universal primer or synthetic oligonucleotides prepared ac- 
cording to known sequences. The analysis of the sequence was 
performed using the Beckman MicroGenie program. 

Radioactive labelling ofDNA probes 

Double-stranded DNA probes were radioactively labelled 
with [a- 32 P]dCTP either by nick translation or random 
oligonucleotide multiprimin&- using commercially available 
kits (BRL, USA, and Amersham, England, respectively) All 
DNA probes used here were purified inserts that were isolated 
by agarose gel electrophoresis. Single-stranded oligonucleo- 
tides were 5'-end labelled by incubating with [y- P]ATP and 
polynucleotide kinase. All labelled probes were purified from 
non-incorporated nucleotide by passage through Sephadex O- 
100 columns. 



Immunoblotting 

Protein samples denatured by boiling in SDS buffer con- 
taining mercaptoethanol were analyzed on 3 - 15 A linear 
gradient SDS/acrylamide gels as previously described [27]. 
Following electrophoresis, the gel was equilibrated in transfer 
buffer (Tris/glycine) and electrotransferred for 3 hat I A to 
nitrocellulose filters. The filters were blocked in NaCl/P, 
(150 mM NaCl, 15 mM sodium phosphate, pH 7.0) contain- 
ing 5% skimmed milk (Blotto) followed by incubation with 
antibody in Blotto. The filters were washed in NaCl/P, and 
then reacted with '"[-protein A (Amersham, England) dis- 
solved in Blotto. 

Monoclonal antibodies 

Monoclonal antibodies (mAbs) were prepar ed; against par- 
ticulate antigens released into the medium by T47D breast 
carcinoma cells, using established procedures. The mono- 
clonal antibodies obtained were screened against paraffin- 
embedded sections of benign and malignant breast tissue with 
the immunoperoxidase-staining technique and one o the 
mAbs designated H23 [2] was selected and used in this study. 



Oligonucleotide synthesis 

Oligonucleotides were prepared at the Macromolecule 
Synthesis Service Unit (Department of Organic Chemistry, 
Weizman Institute of Science) by Dr Ora Goldberg using an 
Automated Applied Biosystems synthesizer. Following syn- 
thesis, the oligonucleotides were electrophoretically purified 
on acrylamide/urea gels. 



RESULTS 

Sequence ofcDNA coding for epitope recognized 
by H23 monoclonal antibodies 

The etl 1 cDN A expression libraries prepared with mRNA 
isolated from either T47D or MCF7 [17], both hurnan breast 
carcinoma cell lines, were probed with the monoclonal anti- 
body H23. Libraries obtained by priming poly(A)-ncn KNA 
with oligo(dT), as well as with random nucleotide oligomers 
were investigated. Recombinant clones immunoreactive with 
H23 were obtained at a frequency of approximately 1 in 2000 
in the amplified libraries and the cDNA inserts of all clones 
analyzed revealed a size of approximately 220 - 240 ^ Both 
random oligomer-primed as well as oligo(dT)-pnmed libraries 
from the MCF7 and T47D cell lines revealed similar-sized 
inserts 

Nucleotide sequencing of one such representative cDNA 
insert, termed 3b, indicates that it is (G + C)-rich with strand 
preference for the G or C nucleotides. Inspection of the 225-bp 
sequence shows that it is composed of a 60-nucleotide tandem 
repeat unit which is remarkably conserved with only very tew 
substitutions occurring between the different units (Fig. 1 A). 

Longer cDNA inserts contain the same 60-bp 
tandem repeat unit 

In order to obtain longer cDNA clones, the 3b cDN A 
insert was used to reprobe the library by DNA/DNA hybnd- 
ization. Several recombinant phages with longer inserts ; were 
obtained, the longest of which is approximately 850 brx 
Nucleotide sequencing of this insert indicated that it is solely 
composed of the same tandem 60-nucleotide repeatunit. Simi- 
larly other longer cDNA inserts obtained by 3b cDNA prob- 
ing of the library are also only composed of the tandem 

reP Re S "fiction enzyme digestion of the isolated 850-bp insert 
with Smal (CCCGGG) completely reduces it to 60-bp trag- 
ments (data not shown) thus indicating that Smal sites appear 
at 60-bp intervals. ( , nN . 

A comparison of the repeat units found in the 3b cDNA 
with those present in the 850-bp insert (Fig. 1 A, B and C) 
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Fig 1 Nucleotide sequence ofcDNAs that code for the epitope recognized by H23 mAbs and contain 60-bp tandem repeat « cDNA 

expressVon library was screened with H23 mAbs as described in Methods and the cDNA insert (inchoated as 3B but referred to ,n the text as 
Tb) ob led from a positive purified recombinant phage was subcloned in M13 vectors in both onentat.ons and sequenced (A). The 3b , cDNA 
insert was purified, nick-translated and used to reprobe the library under stringent hybnd.zahon cond.hons as described ,n Me hods. The 
oneest cDNA insert ('850' i.e. 850 bp) thus obtained was subcloned in Ml 3 and both strands were part.ally sequenced (B and C). Only the 
C-lh strand I is p« *ented. The consensus sequence of the 60-bp repeat unit is shown at the top of the figure. Nuc.eoUdes m the repeat un.ts 
identical to this sequence are indicated with dashes whilst substitutions are shown by an asterisk 
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Fig. 2. Northern blot analysis of human breast tumor RNA samples with 3b cDNA probe and synthetic 

derived from the repeating unit. RNA was extracted from human breast tumor tissue (lanes 1 and 3) or adjacent normal ^east tissue 
SZ 2 : and 4) from two separate individuals (lanes 1 + 2 and 3 +4) and analyzed by glyoxal agarose gel etorophoresis followed by 

to nylon membranes and hybridization with (A) the 3b cDNA probe, (B) the ohgonuc^ 
AGCCCACGGTGTCACCTCGGCCCCGGACA 3' identical to nucleotides 15-43 of the concensus sequence presented in Fig. 1 A and (VJ 
Sc ^l^ir^di oligonucleotide 5' TGTCCGGGGCCGAGGTGACACCGTGGGCT 3'. The probe used in A ^admctively 
^ b S^S^S2^ whilst those used in B and C were end-labelled by polynucleotide kinase and [^P]ATP £ 
The blots were stringently^washed and auto radiographed at -70°C The full arrow to the left of the figure indicates *«^ 6 ^ 
mRNA species whilsttfiaion the right points to the 6.0-kb mRNA species detected in the other sample. The open arrow indicates the position 
of28S rRNA 



demonstrates remarkable conservation with very few nucleo- 
tide substitutions occurring between the-repeats. 

Coding strand of the tandem repeat unit 

To determine the coding strand of the tandem repeat unit, 
Northern blots were probed with synthetic oligonucleotides 
complementary to either strand of the repeat unit. Probing a 
Northern blot containing RNA isolated from human breast 
samples (both tumor and adjacent 'normal' tissues) shows 
that the G-rich synthetic oligonucleotide hybridizes to mRNA 
species (Fig. 2). An identical hybridization pattern was ob- 



served when 3b cDNA was used to probe the same blot 
(Fig 2). The breast tumor tissue has in the one case a hybrid- 
izing mRNA species of 6.5 kb whilst the second sample shows 
a single band at 3.6 kb. The corresponding RNA samples 
from adjacent 'normal' tissue are identically sized but much 
reduced in amount. In contrast to the above results, no hybrid- 
ization at all is seen with the second complementary C-nch 
oligonucleotide (Fig. 2). These findings confirm that RNA 
species containing multiple 60-nucleotide tandem repeats are 
bonafide transcripts. Moreover the orientation of transcrip- 
tion is demonstrated and the C-rich strand of the cDNA insert 
is the coding strand. 
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Fig 3 Comparative analysis of the flanking amino acid sequences with the 20-amino-acid repeat motif The ammo a C1 d sequence of the epeat 
motif is presented in the central boxed region and numbered from 1 to 20. The alternative ammo adds that occur due to vanations in the 
Census sequence are indicated below the numbers. The 100 amino acids flanking the repeat motif on the amino and carboxy ermmals ^ 
Lwn (NH 2 and COOH, respectively). Flanking amino acids that are identical with the repeat motif are boxed in by the full line, whereas 
Sanking amino acids that appear in the same position every 20 amino acids are boxed in by a series of dots. Amino acids that vary from 
the repeat motif and appear at the same positions on either side of the repeat motif are indicated by * and are boxed in 
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Comparative analysis of the flanking amino acid sequences 
with the 20-amino-acid repeat motif 

The determined coding strand of the 60-bp cDNA could 
be translated in all three reading frames. As almost full-length 
cDNAs coding for the H23 Ag have recently been isolated 
[16a], the correct reading frame of the repeat motif could 
be readily identified (Fig. 3). The high level of nucleotide 
conservation amongst the various repeat units is reflected in 
the repeat-unit amino acid sequences (Fig. 3). The studies 
reported here (see also below) show that the tumor antigen 
has the unusual structure of highly conserved repeat units that 
compose at least 50% of the protein molecule. It is therefore 
of considerable interest to compare the similarity of flanking 
non-repeat amino acid. sequences with the 20-amino-acid re- 
peat motif itself. 

Several possibilities may be envisaged, (a) An abrupt break 
may occur in the continuity of the repeat motif and no simi- 
larity exist between the flanking amino acid sequences and the 
repeat units, (b) Some degree of similarity may exist between 
the flanking amino acid sequences and the repeat motif that 
declines with increasing distance away from the repeat array. 
Or (c) the flanking amino acid sequences may retain similarity 
only with specific amino acids or regions of the consensus 
repeat motif. 

The comparative analysis (Fig. 3) shows that indeed simi- 
larity exists between the flanking amino acid sequences and 
the repeat motif itself. However, this similarity is confined 
to specific subregions such as the Val-Thr-Ser and Gly-Ser 
Peptides at residues 1 1 - 13 and 2 - 3, respectively, and occurs 
tn the flanking amino acid sequences on both sides of the 



repeat motif On the other hand, certain amino acid residues 
are conserved asymmetrically, i.e. either upstream or down- 
stream to the repeat motif. Significant conservation in the 
amino-terminal flanking sequences occurs with the proline 
residues (15 and 19) and the alanine residue (20), whereas 
threonine (4) and alanine (14) are appreciably conserved only 
in the carboxyl-terminal flanking sequences. The conservation 
of the proline residue (19) in the upstream flanking sequences 
is particularly remarkable as it is located in the same position 
for 82 amino acids upstream to the repeat motif. Of further 
note are the amino acids that diverge from the repeat motif : 
the asparagine residue that replaces threonine (17) does so on 
both sides flanking the repeat motif. Furthermore, proline (1) 
is replaced by leucine and followed 20 amino acids later by 
serine; it is indeed striking that identical changes occur both 
in the upstream and downstream flanking sequences. 

At the present time, the significance of repeat-motif amino 
acid conservation, as well as the identical amino acid changes 
occurring on both sides of the repeat, is not known. They may 
impose certain structural constraints on the protein molecule 
or/and be related to a function involving specific subregions 
of the repeat motif 

Expression of tumor antigen mRNA in primary human tissues 
The in vivo system studies were extended and we investi- 
gated the presence of mRNA species hybridizing with the 3b 
cDNA probe in a variety of benign and malignant human 
tissues by RNA dot blotting and Northern blot analysis. The 
initial dot-blot screening demonstrates very significant levels 
of hybridizing mRNA species in total RNA prepared from a 
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DIFFERENT HUMAN TISSUES 

Fig. 4. Levels of RNA species in human tissues hybridizing with the 3b cDNA probe. Total RNA from different human tissues was dot-blotted 
and probed with (a) the 3b cDNA insert and (b) a cDNA insert (unpublished results) coding for part of human 18S nbosomal RNA. T*ie key 
for the dot blots is as follows: (Al -8) BT2, BT4, BT5, BT6, BN7, BT7, BN9, BN10; (Bl -8) BT10, BN12, BT12, BF13, BT15, BF16, PE1, 
PE2; (CI -8) ST1, ST2, KN1, KN2, KT2, UT1, UNI; (Dl-8) CT1, CN1, CT2, LN1, LT1, blank, LT2; (El -2) AT, GT1. Abbreviations 
used' are for RNA extracted from: BT = breast adenocarcinoma, ST = gastric carcinoma, KT = hypernephroma, UT = transitional cell 
carcinoma, CT = colon adenocarcinoma, LT - lung tumor, AT = pheochromocytoma and GT = ovarian carcinoma. The corresponding 
<N' samples (for example BN) represent RNA isolated from •normal' tissue adjacent to the tumor. The same numbers indicate preparations 
from the same patient. The BF samples are breast fibroadenomas. PE samples are from pleural effusion metastatic cells of patients with 
advanced breast cancer, (c) The dot blots were scanned by laser densitometry using an LKB laser densitometer and the absorbance values 
obtained with the blot probed with the 3b cDNA probe were divided by the levels observed following 18S cDNA probing. This procedure 
resulted in a normalized arbitrary unit corresponding to each sample which is presented on the ordinate of the figure. Total RNA extraction, 
dot blotting, hybridization and washing conditions were as described in Materials and Methods. The blots were exposed to Agfa Cunx X-ray 
films at — 70 °C with a Curix special intensifying screen 



number of breast carcinomas (Fig. 4 A). Several of these 
samples contain large quantities of mRNA capable of hybrid- 
izing with the 3b cDNA probe, and a quantitative analysis 
demonstrates high levels of mRNA hybridization to the 3b 
cDNA probe (Fig. 4C). Significantly lower levels of hybridiza- 
tion are observed in RNA isolated from non-malignant breast 
tissue adjacent to the biopsied tumor sample. For example, 
Fig. 4 A shows that RNA isolated from tissue adjacent to 
tumor in samples BN7 (B = breast, N = normal), BN10 
and BN12 (dot-blot positions A5, A8 and B2, respectively) 
demonstrate hybridizing values of 5.5, 5.1 and 1.8 (normalized 
probe-specific hybridization) whereas 3b cDNA hybridization 
to RNA extracted from the corresponding tumor samples BT7 
(B - breast, T - tumor), BTlO and BT12 (dot-blot positions 
A6, Bl and B3, respectively) shows considerably higher values 
of 53.0, 16.8 and 41.1 respectively). Two breast fibroadenomas 
(dot-blot positions B4 and B6) contain very low levels of 
hybridizing RNA. Of all benign breast tissues analyzed to 
date, only one sample that was pathologically classified as 
nonmalignant (BN9-A7 on the dot blot) contains significant 
levels of 3bcDNA hybridizing RNA. Interestingly, this sample 
was obtained from the second breast of a breast cancer patient 
who had undergone mastectomy several years earlier. In con- 
trast, mostly low, albeit detectable, levels of hybridization 
to the 3b cDNA probe are present in RNA extracted from 
stomach, colon and lung adenocarcinomas, as well as 
hypernephroma. Extremely low levels are seen in RNA iso- 
lated from a bladder carcinoma and undetectable levels of 



hybridization occurred with RNA from an adrenal pheo- 
chromocytoma, as well as in RNA extracted from chronic 
lymphocytic leukemic cells or from a brain neuroblastoma 
sample (data not shown). 

Analyses of human tumor RNA species by Northern blotting 

In order to determine by an independent method the va- 
lidity of the dot-blot analysis, the human-tissue RNAs were 
analyzed by probing Northern blots with the 3b cDNA probe 
(Fig. 5). Differences in both the sizes of the hybridizing 
mRNA species as well as in the relative levels are immediately 
evident, The relative levels obtained in the Northern blot 
analysis correlate well with those seen in the initial dot-blot 
screening. The most intensive hybridization is observed with 
RNA extracted from the breast tumor BT15 which yields a 
prominent RNA band located at the 6.5-kb position along 
with a significantly weaker band at approximately 3.6 kb 
(Fig. 5B, lane 7). A densitometric analysis indicates that hy- 
bridization in this breast- tumor RNA sample is 30-40-fold 
higher than that observed in other RNA samples analyzed on 
the same Northern blot. Much lower levels of hybridization 
of a 3.6-kb species are seen in RNA isolated from the two 
pleural effusions (lanes 5 and 9) which were revealed by longei 
exposure of the autoradiograph (data not shown). 

RNA extracted from the breast fibroadenoma (lane 6. 
Fig. 5 B) demonstrates only very low levels of hybridization 
with a 3.0-kb RNA species, whereas barely detectable levels 
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of hybridization at the 3.6-kb position are seen in one of the 
thyroid samples (lane 4, longer exposure, data not shown). 
Hybridization is not detected with RNA from a neuroblas- 
toma, one thyroid sample and non-malignant tissue of the 
hypernephroma (lanes 8, 3 and 2, respectively). 

The gene hybridizing with the repeat unit 

is polymorphic and is a VNTR gene : 

verification with unique non-repeat genomic sequences 

The presence of the 60-nucleotide tandem repeat unit in 
the cDNAs analyzed indicates that the gene coding for this 
protein probably also contains a variable number of tandem 
repeats and thus belongs to the class known as VNTR genes. 
In order to demonstrate the polymorphism occurring in such 
a gene, a Southern blot comprising EcoRl and EcoRl/ Pstl 
double-digested DNA was prepared from a number of human 
tissue samples isolated from different individuals. Hybridiza- 
tion with either the 3b cDNA insert or with the larger 850-bp 
cDN A insert (previously described above) shows marked gene 
polymorphism with at least 11 different alleles evident in the 
9 samples studied (Fig. 6). Although the allelic patterns are 
similar on the EcoRl or double-digested EcoRljPstl DNA 
samples, the sizes of the different alleles following the double 
digestion are significantly smaller, thus increasing their 
electrophoretic resolution (Fig, 6). 

From the Southern blot and cDN A nucleotide sequencing 
data presented, it is concluded that (a) the different alleles 
result from differences in the number of repeat units, (b) the 
£coRI and Pstl sites are situated outside the tandem repeat 
unit and (c) the Pstl sites are closer to the borders of the 
tandem repeat units than are the EcoRl sites. 

Polymorphism of this gene has also recently been described 
by two other groups [13-16]. However, the only probe used 
in the reported studies has been the 60-bp repeat unit [13- 
16]. Conclusive evidence that the gene is in fact an expressed 
VNTR gene requires probing of both Northern and Southern 
blots also with unique non-repeat sequences that are linked 
to the repeat array. 

We further verified the VNTR nature of the gene by re- 
probing the same Southern blot with a non-repeat DNA frag- 
ment excised from the cloned 7.5-kb EcoRl -EcoRl gene 
fragment, isolated from a genomic library by probing with the 



cDNA 60-bp repeat unit [34]. This fragment (a Smal-Pstl 
fragment, see Fig. 6), is approximately 1 kb and is situated 5' 
to the array of tandem repeat units. It should thus hybridise ^ 
with a single identically sized DNA band in all samples that 
have been EcoRljPstl double-digested. On the other hand, 
hybridization of this same fragment with an EcoRI-digested 
DNA should yield an identical hybridization pattern to that 
seen following hybridization with the repeat unit. These pre- 
dictions were confirmed by the results obtained. Hybridization 
of the &y>RI/ft/I-digested samples with the 1-kb non-repeat 
fragment reveals a 3.5-kb band in all samples investigated 
(Fig. 6B, EcoRl + Pstl). This band is absent when the blot is 
probed with the repeat unit (compare Fig. 6 A and B 
EcoRl 4- Pstl digest). The lightly labelled additional bands 
designated by asterisks in Fig. 6B are the remnants of the first 
hybridization with the repeat unit (compare with Fig. 6 A, 
EcoRl + Pstl). Furthermore, hybridization of the EcoRl di- 
gest with the non-repeat fragment or with the repeat unit are 
identical, as predicted (compare Fig. 6A and B EcoRl). 

As expected, the larger allele that contains more repeat 
units than the smaller allele shows a stronger signal following 
hybridization with the repeat unit probe (see Fig. 6, lane 2 for 
example). 

The above data present evidence that the gene coding tor 
the tumor-associated antigen is indeed a VNTR gene. 

The different alleles are codominantly transcribed 
into corresponding mRNA species 

We had previously seen significant heterogeneity in mRNA 
species that hybridize with 3b cDNA expressed in tumor 
samples isolated from different individuals. Two, and less 
often, only one hybridizing RNA band(s) are observed in any 
individual sample. As the gene itself is highly polymorphic, we 
investigated whether a correlation exists between the different 
allelic forms and the number and sizes of hybridizing RNAs 
expressed (Fig. 7). 

Although, as noted above, 3b- hybridizing mRNAs are 
highly over-expressed in most malignant breast tissues, RNA 
isolated from other epithelial tumors also demonstrate hybrid- 
izing mRNA species albeit at lower levels. In order to establish 
the scope of this possible allele/mRNA correlation, investi- 
gations were performed both on non-breast and breast tumor 
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Fig. 6. Hybridization of Southern blots with (he repeating unit demonstrates a highly polymorphic gene. High-molecular-mass genomic DNA 
was extracted from the following human organs that had malignant tumors: stomach (lane 0), ovary (lanes 1, 2), lung (lane 3), breast (lanes 
4 and 6), colon (lane 5) and thyroid (lanes 7 and 8). The DNA was restricted with EcoRl alone or doubly digested with EcoRl and Pstl. (A) 
10 ug was electrophoresed on agarose gels, Southern blotted and probed with radioactively labelled 850-bp cDNA. (B) Following this 
hybridization, the blot was rehybridized with a 1-kb non-repeat fragment of the gene (restriction map of gene, top panel, Smal — Pstl fragment 
5' to the repeat array). The restriction enzymes Kpnl, Pst, Pvull, Smal and Xmnl are represented by K, P, Pv, S and X respectively. The blots 
were stringently washed .and autoradiographed at — 70°C. The bands labelled in B with the asterisk are the remaining signals of those seen 
in the previous hybridization with the repeat unit, whereas the specifically labelled band is shown by the full arrow (B, EcoRl + Pstl). The 
numbers to the left of the figure indicate size (kb) of markers 



samples. Two breast tumor samples that express the lowest 
levels of 3b-hybridizing mRNA out of all malignant breast 
tissues analyzed were selected for comparison. In this regard 
it should be emphasized that the investigation was performed 
on nucleic acids isolated from primary human tissues rather 
than from cell culture lines. The conclusions of these exper- 
iments are therefore relevant to the in- vivo situation. In 10 
out of 10 primary human tumor samples investigated, full 
concordance is demonstrated between the number and sizes 
of alleles with the corresponding hybridizing mRNA species 
(Fig. 7 A and B). 

The different allelic forms probably vary due to a differ- 
ence in the number of tandem repeats. We thus investigated 



whether the corresponding mRNA species expressed in the 
same individual demonstrate an identical size difference. As 
the homozygotic breast tumor samples correspondingly ex- 
press one mRNA species, they were not included in this analy- 
sis. The results shown in Fig. 7 indicate that, within the accu- 
racy possible for DNA fragment and mRNA species size 
determination, the allelic size difference for the heterozygotic 
samples is equal to the difference in size of the two mRNA 
species. 

It is interesting to note that the mRNA species correlating 
with the larger allele gives a less intense hybridization signal 
than the smaller mRNA species (see Fig. 7, lanes 2, 3 and 8). 
We do not know whether this is a consequence of reduced 
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^ Fig- 7- Correlation of Southern and Northern blots containing DNA 
Ihiid RNA isolated from the same human tissue sample following hybrid- 
I ization with the repeating unit. DNA (A) or total RNA (B) was isolated 
t from the following human tissues that had malignant tumors : stomach 
I (lane 1), ovary (lanes 2 and 3), lung (lane 4), breast (lanes 5 and 7) 
Und thyroid (lanes 8-10). The DNA after double digestion with 
EcoRl and Pstl or total RNA samples were elect rophoresed on 
: agarose gels and Southern (A) or Northern (B) blotted followed by 
- hybridization with radioactively labelled 3b cDNA probe. The blots 
were stringently washed and autoradiographed at — 70 °C. All samples 
in A were run simultaneously on the same gel but lane 8 was exposed 
for a longer time as less DNA was available for analysis. On the 
Northern blot, samples 2-7 were run simultaneously on the same gel 
W lane 6 was exposed for a longer time as there was significantly 
less mRNA expression in this sample. Samples 1 and samples 8 — 10 
were run on two separate gels. The positions of the hybridizing mRNA 
species are indicated in B by the upward or downward facing full 
arrows. Note that in lanes 2-7 (and especially in lane 6) some 
nonspecific hybridization with 28S rRNA has occurred 

transcription of the larger allele, reduced stability of the larger 
mRNA species or other mechanisms. 

In order to characterize further the correlation of allelic 
forms with the different mRNA species, both a Southern and 
Northern blot were rehybridized with the 1-kb non-repeat 
genomic fragment described above (Fig. 8 A and B). As ex- 
pected, probing the Northern blot with either the 3b cDNA 
tandem repeat units or with the 1-kb non-repeat fragment 
(Fig. 8 B, lanes 1 and 2 respectively) reveals identical hybrid- 
izing mRNA species. On the other hand, reprobing the 
Southern blot with the 1-kb non-repeat fragment demon- 
strates only one band in contrast to the two allelic forms seen 
following probing with the repeat units (Fig. 8 A, lanes 2 and 
1 respectively). 

Expression of H23 Ag in cells stably transfected 
with the H23 Ag gene 

By probing Northern and Southern blots with both unique 
genomic sequences and the 60-bp repeat unit, we demon- 
strated the expression of a VNTR gene that codes for the 
H23 Ag. These critical experiments hinge on the physical link- 
a ge, in the genomic fragment isolated, of unique non-repeat 
^NA sequences with the tandem repeat array. 




Fig. 8. Probing Southern and Northern blots with the repeat ing-unit 
cDNA probe and a non-repeat genomic fragment. High-molecular- mass 
DNA (A) or total RNA (B) was isolated from human lung tissue. The 
DNA, following EcoKl plus Pstl double digestion, and total RNA 
were electrophoresed on agarose gels and Southern (A) or Northern 
blotted (B). The blots were hybridized with the 3b repeating-unit 
cDNA probe (lane 1) or, after stripping, with the 1-kb non-repeat 
fragment of the gene (lane 2, see text). The blots were stringently 
washed and autoradiographed at -70°C. The full arrows indicate 
bands hybridizing with the 1-kb non-repeat genomic fragment whilst 
the open arrows show bands hybridizing to the 3b repeat- unit cDNA 
probe. The efficiency of stripping the Northern blot following the 
first hybridization with 3b cDNA (B, lane 1) was evaluated by blot 
autoradiography prior to the second hybridization: no signal at all 
was seen. The bands appearing in B, lane 2, are thus bona fide signafs 



In order to confirm this linkage, mouse or rat cells were 
transfected with the isolated genomic fragment and then 
analyzed for H23 Ag synthesis. We had previously determined 
by cDNA and genomic sequencing (unpublished results) that 
an Xmnl site is located 35 nucleotides upstream to the putative 
ATG initiation codon of the H23 Ag gene. The Xmnl - EcoRl 
gene fragment (see Fig. 6) was therefore isolated and inserted 
into a eukaryotic expression vector downstream to the pro- 
moter of a housekeeping gene, 3-hydroxy-3-methylglutaryl- 
coenzyme-A reductase. In order to obtain stable transfectants, 
the H23 Ag gene construct, pCL642/ Xmn-Eco, was cotrans- 
fected into mouse mammary tumor cells MM5, with a plasmid 
coding for resistance to the antibiotic neomycin-. Similar trans- 
fections were conducted with c-Ha-ras-transformed rat fibro- 
blasts. Neither of these cell lines expressed any human epi- 
thelial tumor antigen detectable with H23 mAb. As a control, 
MM5 cells were separately stably transfected with a pCL642 
construct containing an irrelevant gene. (Details on the 
pCL642 eukaryotic expression vector are to be presented in a 
separate publication.) 

Both the MM5 and rat fibroblast stable transfectants were 
grown on coverslips and immunohistochemically stained with 
H23 mAb (Fig. 9). Whereas no staining is observed in control 
MM5 and rat fibroblasts transfected with the non-relevant 
gene (Fig. 9 A' and B'), stable transfectants harboring the 
pCL642/ Xmn-Eco construct demonstrate intense staining, 
readily detected with the H23 mAb (Fig. 9 A and B). Staining 
is mainly cytoplasmic and is undetectable within the cell nu- 
cleus. 

Western blot analyses of cell proteins from the pCL642/ 
Xmn-Eco transfection demonstrate high-molecular-mass pro- 
teins (five bands ranging from 70 kDa to > 200 kDa) that 
are immunoreactive with H23 mAb (data not shown). These 
protein species are likely to represent H23 Ag glycosylated 
to varying degrees, thereby producing heterogenously sized 
immunoreactive products. Cell extracts from cells transfected 
with the non-relevant gene show no immunoreactive bands 
on the Western blot analysis. 
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! Having established (a) that in primary human tissues the 

SoresSdTnd (b) that the mRNA coding for the antigen is 
oveSxpressed in breast tumor tissue we next investigated the 
expression of antigen at the protein level. 

A oreliminary investigation was conducted on the human 
brealtS Une T4V which expresses large J^*^ 
antigen that are readily detectable by H23 mAbs. These cells 
were analysed at the gene, mRNA and protein levels. 

A Southern blot of an EcoKl/PsH digest shows two allehc 
forms at 5.5 and 3.1 kb (Fig. 10 A, lane s) The ^orthern Wo 
analysis correspondingly demonstrates two mR NA ^ species 
(6 5 and 4 1 kb) that hybridize with the repeat-unit cDNA 
IrnWdata not shown) The protein products of these mRNA 
^^^V^^^ which shows two 
nroductr migrating on SDS-denatunng gels with molecular 
massesTnSgiol of 250-450 kDa (Fig. 10 A, lane w) ; No 
bands are observed when the immunoblot was probed with a 
non ^dfic monodonal antibody under idenUca condition. 
The alleles of the T47D gene are thus transcribed into mRN A 
2S*££ arc subsequently translated into distinct high- 
m P oSla,mass protein products that correlate with the re- 
enprtive mRNA and allelic sizes. 

P In order Vo relate the above findings to an in-nvo system 

analyses, io pun y j pnatur i n „ gels and the separated 
samples were run on SDS-denatunng gei* * v 
nmtHn species immunoblotted and probed with H23 mADS. 
Sse were ^formed on malignant breast tumor tissue 
trnptes togeJr with an extract from non-malignant breast 
tissue adjacent to the biopsied tumor sample. 
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3b cDNA 

Probing the immunoblots with H23 mAbs demogjS 
marked 0 ver-ex pr essionofthetum 0 ran S 
breast tissue samples (Fig. 10 B and C, lane 2). The 
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gj^ as t tissues, that were adjacent to their malignant 
irparts, show significantly lower immune reactivity with 
23 mAbs (Fig. 10 B and C, lane 1). 
previously shown for T47D, the polymorphism of the 
Emrnunoreactive protein species seen in the primary hu- 
ff" breast tissue samples correlates with the different allelic 
^ s observed in Southern blots probed with the 60-bp repeat 

|t'(Fig- 108 and C > lane 
^CUSSION 

f|f The results presented here show that a highly polymorphic 
fine contains a 60-bp tandem repeat array and codes for an 
IPrlithelial tumor antigen that is over-expressed in human 
i|feast cancer. The H23 monoclonal antibody recognizes an 
I nitope contained within the 20-amino-acid repeat motif 
llncoded by the 60-bp cDNA and detects intracytoplasmic 
Santigen in 91% of malignant breast tumors [2], An almost 
lidentical 60-bp cDNA insert has been isolated by two other 
%oups [13-16] using monoclonal antibodies (DF3, HMFG- 
lp HMFG-2 and SM3) that also recognize high-molecular- 
I mass mucin-like glycoproteins aberrantly expressed in breast 
lancer tissue. It seems likely that different post-translational 
1 modifications occur within the 20-amino-acid repeat motif, 
> encoded by the 60-bp cDNA, thus explaining, in part, the 
I varying specificities of the different mAbs for normal and 
; malignant breast tissue. 

The gene coding for tumor antigen 

As previously reported [13-16], the gene coding for the 
tumor antigen contains a variable number of tandem repeats 
and is highly polymorphic. We have extended this finding and 
probed restricted genomic DNA samples with unique non- 
repeat sequences isolated from a genomic fragment that con- 
tains the tandem repeat array. This analysis demonstrates that, 
external to the repeat array, the gene does not exhibit any 
heterogeneity, thereby indicating that the genetic polymor- 
phism is solely due to varying numbers of the 60-bp tandem 
repeats. It is also demonstrated here that, besides expression 
of the 60-bp repeat units, unique non-repeat genomic se- 
quences are expressed into mRNA and translated into protein. 

The physical linkage of unique non-repeat sequences with 
the expressed 60-bp tandem repeat array was further con- 
firmed by transfection experiments. The isolated gene frag- 
ment, from which the unique repeat sequences are derived, 
was transfected into mouse and rat cells that do not normally 
express any tumor antigen detectable with H23 mAb. The 
transfectants thus obtained synthesize human tumor antigen 
that is readily detected by H23 mAb. Furthermore, these 
transfection studies provide strong evidence that the isolated 
cDNA and gene fragment are indeed bona fide sequences that 
code for the human epithelial tumor antigen. 

\ Correlation of alleles with expressed mRNA species 
and protein products : studies with primary human tissues 

In a recent study involving only material derived from cells 
Stown in culture [13], the gene polymorphism was found to 
correlate with both the mRNA species and protein forms 
detected. The different protein species observed in human 
u rine by immunoblot analysis [16] also correlate with the 
v arious alleles. To our knowledge, there have been no reports 
demonstrating a concordance between the various alleles, 



mRNA species and protein forms in primary human tissues. 
We show here that in primary human tumors full concordance 
exists between the alleles and the transcribed mRNA species. 
This is demonstrated for nucleic acids extracted from breast, 
ovary, lung, stomach and thyroid tissues. Furthermore, it is 
shown that the allelic and mRNA size differences are 
equivalent in every sample of primary human tissue analyzed. 
These studies indicate that the heterogeneity in mRNA species 
is also solely due to the number of tandem repeats that they 
contain. 

The correlative study of alleles and mRNA species in the 
same samples allows us to determine that approximately 
1.9 kb in any individual mRNA species is represented by non- 
repeat sequences. The coding capacity of the tandem array is 
thus probably greater than 50% of the total protein, even in 
the smallest mRNA observed, and could code for more than 
65% in the larger mRNA species. 

Analyses of RNA samples from primary benign and malig- 
nant tumors demonstrate undetectable levels of hybridization 
in tissues of nonepithelial origin, whereas several non-mam- 
mary epithelial adenocarcinoma tumors display low levels of 
hybridization. However, RNA extracted from three ovarian 
carcinomas shows significant levels of hybridization with the 
3b cDNA (an example of the intensity of hybridization is 
shown in Fig. 4 A, dot- blot position E2). A question of obvi- 
ous interest is whether this expression is due to the endocrine 
nature of these tissues. 

The highest levels of hybridizing mRNA species are detect- 
ed in malignant breast tumors. Non-malignant 'normal' tissue 
adjacent to the breast tumor samples, as well as non-malignant 
breast fibroadenomas, display much lower hybridization lev- 
els. The increased expression of the mRNA species hybridizing 
with the 3b cDNA probe thus strongly correlates with the 
malignant phenotype of the breast tissue. Although the mech- 
anisms involved in the increased expression are not known, 
they may be related to the de-differentiated state of malignant 
tissue. 

Since H23 mAbs detect an intracellular antigen primarily 
in breast tumor sections [2], the detection of hy bridizipg RNA 
from non-breast tumors with the 3b cDNA probe, albeit at 
low levels, is surprising. We have recently isolated unique- 
sequence cDN A that account for almost full-length cDNA of 
the tumor antigen [16a]. As several different alternatively 
spliced cDNAs were characterized, it is possible that the loss 
of epitope recognition by H23 mAb may be due to alternative 
splicing of the mRNA species in non-breast tissues. Other 
possibilities to be considered are different translational frames 
or simply a question of sensitivity of the immunohistochemical 
staining technique. 

The expression of the gene coding for the tumor antigen 
was also investigated at the protein level. This study shows 
that in primary human breast tumor tissue the polymorphism 
detected in the gene and mRNA species correlates with the 
protein products detected by immunoblotting. Moreover, it 
is quite obvious that the malignant breast tissue contains 
significantly higher levels of tumor antigen than adjacent nor- 
mal breast tissue. 

We and others [1 2] have described a 68-kDa protein species 
that can be precipitated with mAbs directed against this epi- 
thelial tumor antigen. The 68-kDa protein is not detected, 
however, using the conditions of the immunoblot technique 
described here. It may represent a partially glycosylated pro- 
tein or alternatively a breakdown product (induced proteo- 
lytically or otherwise), that contains a discrete number of 
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repeat motifs. These possibilities are presently being investi- 
gated. 

The 20-amino-acid repeat motif: 
comparison with flanking amino acids 

The epithelial tumor antigen is composed of 20-amino- 
acid repeats that make up more than 50% of the total protein. 
This unusual structure of highly conserved repeat motifs has 
recently been documented for porcine submaxillary gland mu- 
cin [28], human intestinal mucin [29], a cell-surface antigen 
expressed by murine hemopoietic progenitor cells [30], human 
apolipoprotein (a) [31], apo-polysialoglycoprotein of rainbow 
trout eggs [32] and a repetitive protein from Xenopus laevis 
skin [33]. It is interesting to note that repeat elements from 
several of these proteins are also rich in serine and threonine 
residues. The function of the 20-amino-acid repeat motif, as 
of the complete epithelial tumor antigen itself, is unknown. It 
is striking however, that specific amino acids and subregions 
of the repeat element are conserved in the flanking regions on 
both sides of the repeat array. Furthermore, in some cases, 
identical amino acids replace a repeat motif amino acid in the 
same position on both sides of the repeat array. Although we 
do not understand the significance of this gradual decline in 
similarity between flanking amino acids and the repeat motit, 
it may indicate that a specific function is related to a certain 
amino acid sequence of the repeat motif. 

Mouse cell transfectants synthesize the human epithelial tumor 
antigen : possible insights into tumor antigen function 

Mouse cells transfected with the isolated gene coding for 
the human epithelial tumor antigen synthesize protein readily 
detected with H23 mAb. The location of synthesized antigen 
is primarily cytoplasmic, although we cannot rule out the 
possibility that it may be bound to the endoplasmic reticulum 
and/or plasma membrane. Recent analyses of full-length 
cDNAs [16 a] show that differential splicing events occur 5' 
and 3' to the tandem repeat array giving mRNAs that will 
produce several forms of the antigen that localize to different 
cellular compartments. 

Using the transfected cells as a model system, we are now 
in a position to ask questions regarding the function of this 
epithelial tumor antigen: does it change the growth character- 
istics, morphology or/and tumorgenicity of the transfected 
cells? Preliminary resukslndicate that expression of the tumor 
antigen indeed changes the cell growth potential; these and 
other possible functions are presently being investigated. 
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Upregulation of cardiac cell plasma membrane calcium pump in 
a canine model of Chagas disease. 

Barr SC, Pannabecker TL, Gilmour RF Jr, Chandler JS. 

Department of Clinical Sciences, College of Veterinary Medicine, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York 14853, USA. scb6@corneIl.edu 

We have previously demonstrated that cardiac myocytes isolated from the 
hearts of adult dogs develop rapid repetitive cytosolic Ca2+ transients, 
membrane depolarization, and cell contraction by mobilization of 
sarcoplasmic reticulum Ca2-i- stores when exposed to a soluble factor from tl: 
trypomastigotes of Trypanosoma cruzi. These findings led us to investigate 
the regulatory mechanisms of cytosolic Ca2+ in cardiac tissues from dogs 
chronically infected with T. cruzi. Expression of the plasma membrane 
calcium pump (PMCA) RNA and protein was determined by Northern and 
Western blotting, respectively, followed by densitometric analyses. A 642-bj: 
PMCA lb complementary DNA probe derived from canine epicardial tissue 
hybridized to 2 major transcripts (7.3 and 5.3 kb) in canine epicardium. 
Expression of the dominant transcript (7.3 kb) was 77% greater in cardiac 
tissues obtained from dogs with chronic T. cruzi infection (140 days after 
inoculation) in comparison with constitutive expression levels in normal dog; 
Monoclonal antibody 5F10, known to recognize all isoforms of the PMCA, 
was used to detect expression of the PMCA protein in epicardial tissue. 
Expression of a 142-kDa protein was increased by 58% in the cardiac tissues 
of infected dogs when compared with those from uninfected dogs. To 
establish a link between the upregulation of PMCA in dogs chronically 
infected with Chagas disease and the ventricular-based arrhythmias and 
myocardial failure that occur during this stage of disease both in dogs and 
humans, further study will be required. 

PMID: 12760659 [PubMed - indexed for MEDLINE] 
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Deciphering the Message in Protein Sequences: 
Tolerance to Amino Acid Substitutions 

Tames U Bowie/ John F. Reidhaar-Olson, Wendell A. Lim, 
} ' Robert T. Sauer 



An amino acid sequence encodes a message that deter- 
m^cTtTshape and function of a protein. This message is 
Sfy degenerate in that many different sequence* can 
code for proteins with essentially the same structure .and 
activity. Comparison of different sequences with simdar 
nSSes can Leal key features of the ^ ^unprove 
understanding of how a protein folds and how it per 
forms its function. . 



THE GENOME IS MANIFEST LARGELY IN THE SET OF PRO- 
teins that it encodes. It is the ability of these proteins to fo d 
into urnque three-dimensional structures that allows them to 
function and carry out the instructions of the genome. Thus, 
comprehending Z rules that relate ammo acd sequence ^to su- 
ture is fundamental to an understanding of biological processes. 
Because an amino acd sequence contains all of the information 
necessary to determ.ne the structure of a prote.r , (I) .t should be 
possible to predict structure from sequence, and subsequendy to 
Set detailed aspects of function from the structure However, both 
problems are extremely complex, and ,t seems unlikely diat either 
will be solved in an exact manner in the near future. It may be 
possible to obtain approximate solutions by using experimental data 
tTsirnplify the problem. In this art.de, we desenbe how an a^y , 
of allowed amino acid substitutions ,n proteins can be used to 
reduce the complexity of sequences and reveal important aspects of 
structure and function. 



Methods for Studying Tolerance to 
Sequence Variation 

There are two mam approaches to studying the tolerance of an 
am no acid sequence to change. The first method rel.es on the 
ZTss of evolution, in which mutations are either accepted or 
5 by natural selection. This method has been extremely 
powerful for proteins such as the glob.ns or *°*>°^£* 
fences from many different spec.es are known (2-7) The second 
approach uses genet.c methods to introduce am.no acd changes at 



specific positions in a cloned gene and uses selections or screens to 
identify functional sequences. This approach has been used to great 
advantage for proteins that can be expressed in bacteria or yeast, 
where the appropriate genetic man.pulations are possible {}, 8-U). 
The end results of both methods are lists of active sequences that can 
be compared and analyzed to identify sequence features that are 
essential for folding or function. If a particular property of a side 
chain, such as charge or size, is important at a given position, only 
side chains that have the required property w.U be allowed. Con- 
versely, if the chemical identity of the side chain is unimportant, „ 
then many different substitutions will be perm.tted. 

Studies in which these methods were used have revealed that 
proteins are surprisingly tolerant of amino acid substitutions (2-4 
,1) For example, in studying the effects of approximately 1500 
single amino acid substitutions at 142 positions in te repressor, 
Miller and co-workers found that about one-half of all substitutions 
were phenotypically silent (11). At some positions, many different, 
nonconservative substitutions were allowed. Such residue positions 
play Hale or no role ,n structure and function. At other ^ po» no 
substitutions or only conservative substitutions were allowed. These 
residues are the most important for lac repressor activity. _ 

What roles do invariant and conserved side chains play m 
proteins? Residues that are directly involved ,n protein fancnon 
such as binding or catalysis will certainly be among the most 
onse'ed. For Lmp.e, replacing the Asp in the catalytic triad «fi 
trypsin with Asn results in a lOMbld reduction ,n act.v,^ (l^A 
similar loss of activity occurs in A. repressor when a DNA binding! 
residue is changed from Asn to Asp (13). To cariy ouMtaj 
function, however, these catalytic revues and bi^ngns^u 
must be precisely onented in three dimensions. 
stations in residues that are required for structure tormaoon » 
stability can also have dramatic effects on activity i^J^h 
Hence! many of the residues that are conserved ,n sets of related) 
sequences play structural roles. 



T ^^~ r^r^WB,ology, Massachusetts Instate of Technology, 
Cambridge, MA 02139. ^ 



Substitutions at Surface and Buried Positions^ 

In their initial comparisons of the globin sequences, Perutz an 
co-workers found that most buried 
chains, whereas few features of surface side chains are g 
conserved (S). Similar results have been seen for a number x*p , 
Ses (2 4. 5, 7, 17, 18). An example of the sequence tole^ 
surface versus buried sites can be seen in F,g. 1, wh ch ^s . 
allowed substitutions in \ repressor at residue positions m . 
^dimer interface but distant from the : DNA finding surface^ 




**(A) Amino acid substitutions allowed in a 
^region of X repressor. The wild-type se- 
; c shown along the center line. The al- 
f. substitutions shown above each position 
identified by randomly mutating one to 
todons at a time by using a cassette method 
jpplying a functional selection (9). (B) The 
tonal solvent accessibility (42) of the wild- 
side chain in the protein dimer (43) relative 
ie same atoms in an Ala-X-Ala model tripep- 
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flection after cassette mutagenesis. A histogram of side chain 
^vent accessibility in the crystal structure of the dimer is also 
lown in Fig. L At six positions, only the wild-type residue or 
latively conservative substitutions are allowed. Five of these 
bsitions are buried in the protein. In contrast, most of the highly 
xposed positions tolerate a wide range of chemically different side 
tains, including hydrophilic and hydrophobic residues. Hence, it 
ieins that most of the structural information in this region of the 
rotein is carried by the residues that are solvent inaccessible. 



Constraints on Core Sequences 

Because core residue positions appear to be extremely important 
)r protein folding or stability, we must understand the factors that 
ictate whether a given core sequence will be acceptable. In general, 
nly hydrophobic or neutral residues are tolerated at buried sites in 
roteins, undoubtedly because of the large favorable contribution of 
lc hydrophobic effect to protein stability (19). For example, Fig. 2 
tows the results of genetic studies used to investigate the substitu- 
iQns allowed at residue positions that form the hydrophobic core of 
he NH 2 -terminal domain of X repressor (20). The acceptable core 
quences are composed almost exclusively of Ala, Cys, Thr, Val, He, 
A Met, and Phe. The acceptability of many different residues at 
ch core position presumably reflects the fact that the hydrophobic 
ffect, unlike hydrogen bonding, does not depend on specific 
^stiiue pairings. Although it is possible to imagine a hypothetical 
pre structure that is stabilized exclusively by residues forming 
ydrogen bonds and salt bridges, such a core would probably be 
fficult to construct because hydrogen bonds require pairing of 
lonprs and acceptors in an exact geometry. Thus the repertoire of 
»flS structures that use a polar core would probably be extreme - 

y limited (21). Polar and charged residues are occasionally found in 
x and he cores of proteins, but only at positions where their hydrogen 
r si* ending needs can be satisfied (22). 

leralty t The cores of most proteins are quite closely packed (23), but some 
rotein Volume changes are acceptable. In X repressor, the overall core 
ace at plume of acceptable sequences can vary by about 10%. Changes at 
;s u> puVidual sites, however, can be considerably larger. For example, 
i near as shown in Fig. 2, both Phe and Ala are allowed at the same core 
oftl* position in the appropriate sequence contexts. Large volume 
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phylogenetic studies, where it has been noted that the size decreases 
and increases at interacting residues are not necessarily related in a 
simple complementary fashion (5, 7, 17). Rather, local volume 
changes are accommodated by conformational changes in nearby 
side chains and by a variety of backbone movements. 



The Informational Importance of the Core 

With occasional exceptions, the core must remain hydrophobic 
and maintain a reasonable packing density. However, since the core 
is composed of side chains that can assume only a limited number of 
conformations (24), efficient packing must be maintained without 
steric clashes. How important are hydrophobicity, volume, and 
steric complementarity in determining whether a given sequence can 
form an acceptable core? Each factor is essential in a physical sense, 
as a stable core is probably unable to tolerate unsatisfied hydrogen 
bonding groups, large holes, or steric overlaps (25). However, in an 
informational sense, these factors are not equivalent. For example, in 
experiments in which three core residues of X repressor were 
mutated simultaneously, volume was a relatively unimportant infor- 
mational constraint because three-quarters of all possible combina- 
tions of the 20 naturally occurring amino acids had volumes within 
the range tolerated in the core, and yet most of these sequences were 
unacceptable (20), In contrast, of the sequences that contained only 



Fig, 2. Amino acid substitu- 
tions allowed in the core of X 
repressor. The wild-type side 
chains are shown pictorialiy in 
the approximate orientation 
seen in the crystal structure 
(43). The lists of allowed sub- 
stitutions at each position are 
shown below the wild-type 
side chains. These substitu- 
tions were identified by ran- 
domly mutating one to four 
residues at a time by using a 
cassette method and applying 
a functional selection (20). 
Not all substitutions are al- 
lowed in every sequence back- 
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the appropriate hydrophobic residues, a significant fraction were 
the appropn , y r hobicity of a sequence contains 

StSmS^ Jpotenual acceptability in the core than 
Z the S side chain volume. Steric compatibility was intxrmedi- 
^beTween volume and hydrophobic^ in mformanonal impor- 

tancc. 

The Informational Importance of Surface Sites 

We have noted that many surface sites can tolerate a wide variety 
oflSe chains, including hydrophi.ic and hydrophobic residue. 
result might be taken to indicate that surface pos.aons contam little 
u7c3 information. However, Bashford « al in an mensive 
* of globin sequences (4), found a strong bias aganst large 
Sphobfc residue^ at many surface positions At one level this 
may reflect constraints imposed by protein solubility, because Urge 
pitches of hydrophobic surface residues would presumably lead to 
Wrion At amote fundamental level, protem folding requires a 
SSning between surface and buried posiuons. Consequently to 
acWeve a umque name state wkhout significant compenuon from 
^rconformations, ,t may be important that some s«es ^have 
decided preference for exterior rather than intenor pos.aons. As a 
tult many surface sites can accept hydrophobic residues individ^ 
X but me surface as a whole can probably tolerate only a 
moderate number of hydrophobic side chains. 

Identification of Residue Roles from 
Sets of Sequences 

Often a protein of interest is a member of a family of related , 
sequences What can we infer from the pattern of allowe ^substa- 
tions at positions in sets of aligned sequences generated by genetic 
or phylo^enetic methods? Residue positions that 
num'Jr of different side chains, including charged | 
residues, are almost certain to be on the protein surface Residue 
positions that remain hydrophobic, whether variably : or no^ are 
Hkely to be buried within the structure. In Fig 3, those residue 
^ Lns in X repressor that can accept hydrophil.c sde chains r 
shown in orange and those that cannot accept hydrophihc side 
Ss Ire shown in green. The obligate hydrophobic^s.tions 
define the core of the structure, whereas pos.aons that can accept 
hvdrophilic side chains define the surface. 

Rationally important residues should be conserved in sets of 
aaivTluencL, but it is not possible to decide whether a side chain 
"tonally o structurally important just because ,t .invariant or 
conned. To make this distinction requires an independent assay of 
omt^ folding. The ability of a mutant protein to maintain a stably 
fddeTsmictJe can often'be measured by biophysical techmques 
by susceptibility to intracellular proteolysis (2^, or by bu* ng» 
antibodies specific for the name structure (27, 28). I the latter 
cases it is possible to screen proteins in mutated clones for the 
» foW even if these proteins are inactive. Sets of sequences 
STllow formation of a stable structure can then be compared to 
* sTL allow both folding and function . with the active _ site or 
! binding residues being those that are variable in the set of stable 
protein^ but invariant in the set of functional proteins. The DNA- 
i b ndine residues of Arc repressor were identified by this method (S). 
I : Se ^or-binding resiles of human growth hormone ^wereaiso 
! identified by comparing the stabilities and activities of a set of 
! mutam seqlences^). However, in this case the mutant, , were 
) generated^ hybrid sequences between growth hormone and related 
hormones with different binding specificities. 



Implications for Structure Prediction 

At present, the only reliable method for predicting 
resolution tertiary structure of a new protein is by identiky, 
sequence similarity to a protein whose structure is already know 
(29 30). However, it is often difficult to align sequences as the lev, 
of sequence similarity decreases, and it is sometimes impossible to 
detect statistically significant sequence similarity between distant^ 
related proteins. Because the number of known sequences is 
greater than the number of known structures, it would be advanta- 
geous to increase the reach of the available structural information by 
improving methods for detecting distant sequence relations and f 0li 
subsequently aligning these sequences based on structural principle^ 
In a normal homology search, the sequence database is scanned with 
a single test sequence, and every residue must be weighted equally. 
However, some residues are more important than others and should 
be weighted accordingly. Moreover, certain regions of the protein 
are more likely to contain gaps than others. Both kinds of informa- 
tion can be obtained from sequence sets, and several techniques have 
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Fig. 3. Tolerance of positions .n the NH 2 -terminal domain oU rcp 
hydrophilic side chainl The complex (43) of the ^^^lU ! 
%JL DNA (white) is shown. In £^5^ ^ | 

hydrophilk side chains are shown .n or^ B that reqm* 

in (B) without the remaming protein atoms. In P2 S " ° l |dc chains are i 
hydrophobic or neutral side chains are shown .r, gree a These s d j 
shown in (D) without the remammg prote.n atoms. Ab °^tnre ^ 
S side cLns in the NH 2 -ten„inal domam are «^^* 9 ,U ! 
(D). The remaining positions have not been tested. Data are from ^ 
27, 44). 
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-*Sscd to combine such information into more appropriately 
fhted sequence searches and alignments (31). These methods 
loused to align the sequences of retroviral proteases with aspartic 
leases, which in turn allowed construction of a three-dimension- 
fedd for the protease of human immunodeficiency virus type 1 
^Comparison with the recently determined crystal structure of 
f protein revealed reasonable agreement in many areas of the 
^dieted structure (32). 

ffhc structural information at most surface sites is highly degener- 
Ife Except for functionally important residues, exterior positions 
|g m to be important chiefly in maintaining a reasonably polar 
Efface. The information contained in buried residues is also 
iLenerate, the main requirement being that these residues remain 
lirophobic. Thus, at its most basic level, the key structural 
essage in an amino acid sequence may reside in its specific pattern 
| hydrophobic and hydrophilic residues. This is meant in an 
^ormational sense. Clearly, the precise structure and stability of a 
jrotein depends on a large number of detailed interactions. It is 
►ssible, however, that structural prediction at a more primitive 
,ei can be accomplished by concentrating on the most basic 
formational aspects of an amino acid sequence. For example, 
Iphipathic patterns can be extracted from aligned sets of sequences 
id used, in some cases, to identify secondary structures. 
|f a region of secondary structure is packed against the hydropho- 
Icore, a pattern of hydrophobic residues reflecting the periodicity 
Ifhc secondary structure is expected (33, 34). These patterns can be 
laired in individual sequences by hydrophobic residues on the 
|tein surface. It is rare, however, for a surface position to remain 
Irophobic over the course of evolution. Consequently, the am- 
s upathic patterns expected for simple secondary structures can be 
[Sch clearer in a set of related sequences (6). This principle is 
i|trated in Fig. 4, which shows helical hydrophobic moment plots 
;|the Antennapedia homeodomain sequence (Fig. 4A) and for a 
fiposite sequence derived from a set of homologous homeodo- 
|n proteins (Fig. 4B) (35). The hydrophobic moment is a simple 
feure of the degree of amphipathic character of a sequence in a 
fen secondary structure (34). The amphipathic character of the 
[fee a-heiical regions in the Antennapedia protein (36) is clearly 
[ffealed only by the analysis of the combined set of homeodomain 
fuences. The secondary structure of Arc repressor, a small DNA- 
ping protein, was recently predicted by a similar method (8) and 
^firmed by nuclear magnetic resonance studies (37). 
T .ie specific pattern of hydrophobic and hydrophilic residues in 
fenino acid sequence must limit the number of different structures 
f ven sequence can adopt and may indeed define its overall fold. If 
i|is true, then the arrangement of hydrophobic and hydrophilic 
fdues should be a characteristic feature of a particular fold. Sweet 
if Eisenberg have shown that the correlation of the pattern of 
tjrophobicity between two protein sequences is a good criterion 
1 their structural relatedness (38). In addition, several studies 
"bte that patterns of obligatory hydrophobic positions identified 
it aligned sequences are distinctive features of sequences that 
|pt the same structure (4, 29, 38, 39). Thus, the order of 
Jfophobic and hydrophilic residues in a sequence may actually be 
iicient information to determine the basic folding pattern of a 
lutein sequence. 

'•Although the pattern of sequence hydrophobicity may be a 
|?racteristic feature of a particular fold, it is not yet clear how such 
ierns could be used for prediction of structure de novo. It is 
^portant to understand how patterns in sequence space can be 
|iated to structures in conformation space. Lau and Dill have 
]PProached this problem by studying the properties of simple 
%ences composed only of H (hydrophobic) and P (polar) groups 
>n two-dimensional lattices (40). An example of such a representa- 



tion is shown in Fig. .5. Residues adjacent in the sequence must 
occupy adjacent squares on the lattice, and two residues cannot 
occupy the same space. Free energies of particular conformations are 
evaluated with a single term, an attraction of H groups. By 
considering chains of ten residues, an exhaustive conformational 
search for all 1024 possible sequences of H and P residues was 
possible. For longer sequences only a representative fraction of the 
allowed sequence or conformation space could be explored. The 
significant results were as follows: (i) not all sequences can fold into 
a "native" structure and only a few sequences form a unique native 
structure; (ii) the probability that a sequence will adopt a unique 
native structure increases with chain length; and (iii) the native 
states are compact, contain a hydrophobic core surrounded by polar 
residues, and contain significant secondary structure. Although the 
gap between these two-dimensional simulations and three-dimen- 
sional structures is large, the use of simple rules and sequence 
representations yields results similar to those expected for real 
proteins. Three-dimensional lattice methods are also beginning to 
be developed and evaluated (41). 



Summary 

There is more information in a set of related sequences than in a 
single sequence. A number of practical applications arise from an 
analysis of the tolerance of residue positions to change. First, such 
information permits the evaluation of a residue's importance to the 
function and stability of a protein. This ability to identify the 
essential elements of a protein sequence may improve our under- 
standing of the determinants of protein folding and stability as well 
as protein function. Second, patterns of tolerance to amino acid 
substitutions of varying hydrophilicity can help to identify residues 
likely to be buried in a protein structure and those likely to occupy 



Fig. 4. Helical hydro- 
phobic moments calcu- 
lated by using (A) the 
Antennapedia homeodo- 
main sequence or (B) a 
set of 39 aligned homeo- 
domain sequences (35). 
The bars indicate the ex- 
tent of the helical re- 
gions identified in nucle- 
ar magnetic resonance 
studies of the Antenna- 
pedia homeodomain 
(36). To determine hy- 
drophobic moments, 
residues were assigned 
to one of three groups: 
HI (high hydrophobici- 
ty = Trp, He, Phe, Leu, 
Met, Val, or Cys); H2 
(medium hydrophobic- 
ity - Tyr, Pro, Ala, Thr, 
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His, Gly, or Ser); and H3 (low hydrophobicity = Gin, Asn, Glu, Asp, Lys, 
or Arg). For the aligned homeodomain sequences, the residues at each 
position were sorted by their hydrophobicity by using the scale of Fauchere 
and Pliska (45). Arg and Lys were not counted unless no other residue was 
found at the position, because they contain long aliphatic side chains and can 
thereby substitute for nonpolar residues at some buried sites. To account for 
possible sequence errors and rare exceptions, the most hydrophilic residue 
allowed at each position was discarded unless it was observed twice. The 
second most hydrophilic residue was then chosen to represent the hydropho- 
bicity of each position. An eight-residue window was used and the vectors 
projected radially every 100°. The vector magnitudes were assigned a value of 
1, 0, or - 1 for positions where the hydrophobicity group was HI, H2, or 
H3, respectively. 



PHPPHPHPHHHPPH 




Fig. 5. A representation of one com- 
pact conformation for a particular 
sequence of H and P residues on a 
two-dimensional square lattice. 
[Adapted from (40), with permis- 
sion of the American Chemical Soci- 
ety] 



surface positions. The amphipathic patterns that emerge can be used 
to identify probable regions of secondary structure. Third, incorpo- 
rating a knowledge of allowed substitutions can improve the ability 
to detect and align distantly related proteins because the essential 
residues can be given prominence in the alignment scoring. 

As more sequences are determined, it becomes increasingly likely 
that a protein of interest is a member of a family of related 
sequences. If this is not the case, it is now possible to use genetic 
methods to generate lists of allowed amino acid substitutions. 
Consequently, at least in the short term, it may not be necessary to 
solve the folding problem for individual protein sequences. Instead, 
information from sequence sets could be used. Perhaps by simplify- 
ing sequence space through the identification of key residues, and by 
simplifying conformation space as in the lattice methods, it will be 
possible to develop algorithms to generate a limited number of trial 
structures. These trial structures could then, in turn, be evaluated by 
further experiments and more sophisticated energy calculations. 
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Effect of the Extra N-terminal Methionine Residue 
j>n the Stability and Folding of Recombinant 
|-Lactalbumin Expressed in Escherichia coli 

aoan K. ChaudhurP, Katsunori Horii 2 , Takao Yoda\ M ™ e ™?*\f. 
hinH Nagata 3 , Tomoki P. Terada\ Hidefumi Uchiyama*, Teik.ch. Ikura* 
Cuhei Tsumoto 2 , Hiroshi Kataoka 3 , Masaaki Matsush.ma 5 
lunihiro Kuwajima 1 * and Izumi Kumagai 2 

The structure, stability, and unfolding-refolding kinetics of Escherichia coli- 
expressed recombinant goat ot-lactalbumin were studied by circular 
dKroTsm spectroscopy 8 X-ray crystallography a^djp^-flow 
measurements, and the results were compared with those of the auth- 
entic protein prepared from goat milk. The electric propert.es of the two 
proteins were also studied by gel electrophoresis and JJ"^^ 
matography. Although the overall structures of the authentic and recom- 
binant proteins are the same, the extra methionine residue at the N 
term^us of the recombinant protein remarkably affects the native-state 
stability and the electric properties. The native state of the recombinant 
protein was 3.5 kcal/mol less stable than the authentic protein, and the 
recombinant protein was more negatively charged than the au hentic 
one The recombinant protein unfolded 5.7 times faster than the authenhc 
one although there were no significant differences in the rerb ding rates 
of the two proteins. The destabilization of the recombinant protein can be 
fully interpreted in terms of the increased unfolding rate of the protein, 
indicating that the N-terminal region remains unorganized in the tran- 
sition state of refolding, and hence is not involved in the folding 
'nidation site of the protein. A comparison of the X-ray structures of 
SS^^a-lactalbSrnin determined here with that of the authentic 
protein shows that the structural differences between the proteins are 
confined to the N-terminal region. Theoretical considerations for he 
differences in the conformational and solvation free energies between the 
proteins show that the destabilization of the recombinant protein is pri- 
marily due to excess conformational entropy of the N-terminal methion- 
me residue in the unfolded state, and also due to less exposure of 
hydrophobic surface on unfolding. The results suggest that when the N- 
terminal region of a protein has a rigid structure, expression of the pro- 
em by E. coli, which adds the extra methionine residue, destabilizes the 
native state through a conformational entropy effect. It also shows that 
differences in the electrostatic interactions of the N-ter mma 1 ammo group 
w m the side-chain atoms of Thr38, As P 37, and Asp83 bring about a 
difference in the pK a value of the N-terminal ammo group between the 
proteTns, resulting^ in a greater negative net charge of the recombinant 
protein at neutral pH. & ^ press 

Keywords: recombinant goat a-lactalbumin; extra N-terminal methionine 
residue; protein folding; X-ray crystallographic study; conformational 

entropy 
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Introduction 

The N-terminal sequence of a recombinant pro- 
tein expressed in Escherichia coli is known to start 
with formyl-methionine (Marcker & Sanger, 1964), 
which is in most cases subsequently processed by 
deformyiase enzyme (Adams, 1968; Takeda & 
Webster, 1968), and removed by methionine ami- 
nopeptidase to finally produce the N-terminal 
methionine-free recombinant protein. However, 
removal of the N-terminal methionine does not 
always take place, and about half of E. coli- 
expressed proteins contain the extra N-terminal 
methionine residue, because the aminopeptidase 
action depends on the nature of the penultimate 
amino acid residue (Moerschell et al, 1990). There- 
fore, the effect of the N-terminal methionine resi- 
due,' when present, on the structure, stability and 
folding of E. coif-expressed recombinant proteins 
should be an important issue in biophysical and 
molecular biological studies that use such recombi- 
nant proteins, although this has not been taken 
seriously in most cases. 

The biological and physicochemical properties of 
the methionylated proteins expressed in E. coli 
may differ from those of the authentic proteins 
that do not have the N-terminal methionine. For 
example, recombinant hen egg-white lysozyme 
contains the N-terminal methionine residue (Miki 
et al, 1987; Mine et al, 1997) and has lower solubi- 
lity and stability than the authentic form (Imoto 
et al, 1987). Similarly, recombinant apomyoglobin 
expressed in E. coli contains the extra N-terminal 
methionine residue and is less stable than the 
authentic protein (Hargrove et al, 1994). On the 
other hand, the presence of the extra N-terminal 
methionine or the extension or truncation of the 
N-terminal residues does not interfere with the 
native-state stability in certain other globular 
proteins (Kordel et al, 1989; Duverger et al, 1991). 
In recombinant ribonuclease A, the extra N-term- 
inal methionine is even known to stabilize the 
native structure (Schultz & Baldwin, 1992; 
Aronsson et al, 1995). However, details of the 
effects of the extra N-terminal methionine residue 
on the structure, stability, and folding of the pro- 
teins have not yet been well understood. 

a-Lactalbumin is a milk Ca 2+ -binding protein, 
which consists of 123 amino acid residues and has 
a molecular mass of 14,200 Da. The three-dimen- 
sional structure of a-lactaibumin from several 
mammalian species, including goat, cow, guinea 
pig, and human, has been determined by X-ray 
crystallographic analysis (Acharya et al t 1991; Pike 
et al, 1996), and it is very similar to the structure 
of c-type lysozyme, a homologous protein. a-Lac- 
talbumin has been used actively as a model protein 
in studies of protein folding (Sugai & Ikeguchi, 
1994; Kuwajima, 1989, 1996; Vanderheeren & 
Hanssens, 1994; Uchiyama et al, 1995; Schulman & 
Kim, 1996; Arat & Kuwajima, 1996; Schulman et al, 
1997; Wilson et al, 1996; Shimizu et al, 1996; 
Balbach et al, 1996; Katsumata et al, 1996; Kataoka 



et al, 1997; Kuhlman et al, 1997; Wu & Kim, 1997. 
Pfeil, 1998; Ikeguchi et al, 1998), because this 
protein readily adopts a molten globule state 
which is known to be identical with a folding inter- 
mediate (Kuwajima, 1989, 1996; Ptitsyn, 1995) 
under a variety of conditions, including those at a 
low pH, at a moderate concentration of guanidirte 
hydrochloride (GdnHCl), and in the absence of 
Ca 2+ and other salts (Kuwajima, 1989, 1996). 
Recombinant a-lactalbumin expressed in E. coli, 
though containing the extra N-terminal methion- 
ine, has often been used in these studies of protein 
folding. A recent study has, however, shown that 
like recombinant hen egg-white lysozyme, recom- 
binant bovine a-lactalbumin is less stable than the 
authentic protein, although the lactose synthase 
regulatory activities of the recombinant and auth- 
entic proteins have been shown to be identical 
with each other (Ishikawa et al, 1998). 

Here, we show that E. co/?-expressed recombi- 
nant goat a-lactalbumin is destabilized by the 
presence of the extra N-terminal methionine resi- 
due by as much as 3.5 kcal/mol and has a more 
negative electric net charge than the authentic pro- 
tein. It is concluded that the destabilization of the 
recombinant protein is primarily brought about by 
an extra conformational entropy of the methionyl 
residue in the unfolded state and that the more 
negative charge of the recombinant protein is 
caused by a decrease in the p/C tl value of the 
N-terminal amino group. Because the N-terminal 
methionine remarkably destabilizes recombinant 
a-lactalbumin, the role of the N terminus in the 
folding of this protein has also been investigated 
by stopped-flow circular dichroism (CD) studies of 
the unfolding and refolding kinetics of the recom- 
binant and authentic proteins. The destabilization 
of the recombinant protein is shown to be entirely 
interpreted in terms of an increase in the unfolding 
rate, indicating that the N terminus is not involved 
in the folding initiation site of a-lactalbumin. 

Results 

Structure of folded recombinant goat 
a-lactalbumin 

The recombinant wild-type protein was 
expressed in E. coli as inclusion bodies with a high 
yield (15 mg per litre of culture). The protein was 
solubilized in 8 M urea and refolded in a redox 
buffer in the absence of urea at pH 8.5 and 4°C 
The process of refolding was monitored by 
reversed-phase HPLC (Uchiyama et al, 1995), and 
the folded protein was purified (see Materials and 
Methods). The peptide and aromatic CD spectra ot 
the recombinant protein were measured under 
native conditions (0 M GdnHCl (pH 8.0) at 25 °C), 
and compared with those of authentic goat a-lac- 
talbumin (Figure 1(a) and (b)). There is no signifi- 
cant difference in the CD spectra between the 
proteins in the aromatic and peptide regions, so 
that the secondary and tertiary structures of the 
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Fieure 1. (a) Far and (b) near-UV CD spectra of auth- 
enS and reUmbmant goat 

the presence of 1 mM CaCl 2 at pH 7.0 and 25 the 
Z!Zus line denotes the authentic protein and the 
filled squares denote the recombinant protein. 
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Fieure 2. GdnHCl-induced unfolding transition curves 
for Authentic, recombinant, and methionine-free goat 
<> lactalbumin The unfolding was carried out at 25 C m 
the presenTof 1 mM CaC& 50 mM NaCl, and 50 mM 
sodium cacodylate (pH 7.0), and the transitions were 
moXed by Lth £ and near-UV CD rneasuremen^ 
Apparent fractions of unfolded spec.es _ (F ) were 
plotted against the concentra tion of GJHCL Open 
black circles and open red cries denote the F, pp values 
measured at 222 nm for authentic and recombinant 
proS, respectively; open black triangles and open red 

diamonds. 



two proteins are essentially identical with each 
other This conclusion is confirmed by the X-ray 
crystallographic structure of recombinant goat 
aTactalbumin (see below). The results thus indicate 
that the folded recombinant protein is correctly 
folded into the native structure. A study has , a lso 
shown that the lactose synthase regulatory activity 
of the folded recombinant protein ,s the same as 
that of authentic a-lactalbumin (Uchiyama et ol., 
1995). 

Equilibrium unfolding 

The GdnHCl-induced equilibrium unfolding 
transition of the folded recombinant protein was 
studied by the peptide and aromatic CD spectra, 
and the results were compared with those of auth- 
entic goat a-lactalbumin. Figure 2 shows the 
unfolding transition curves of the two proteins 
measured by the CD elliptiaties, at 222 and 
270 nm, and these ellipticities are expressed by the 
ann,™* fr,r«onM extent (F_) of unfolding as a 



From Figure 2, the unfolding transition curves 
measured It 222 and 270 nm are coincident with 
each other in authentic and recombinant a-lactal- 
bumin, indicating that the unfolding f^*™<* 
the two proteins are well represented by a two 
state mechanism, in which only the native (N I and 
the fully unfolded (U) states are populated in the 
transition zone as: 



Ku 

N^U 



(1) 



Here K v is the equilibrium constant of unfolding 
and relates to the free energy change, ACy, of the 
unfolding transition as: 

Ku=exp(-AGu/RT) (2) 

where R and T are the gas constant and the absol- 
ute temperature, respectively, and AG U is assumed 
to be linearly dependent on CdnHCl concentration 
(C) as: 



AGu = AGu 2 ° - mC = m(C n 



Q 



(3) 



where AG^° is the AG V in the absence of the 
denaturan " C m is the C at the midpoint of the 
unfolding transition, and m represents ^ depen- 
dence of AGu on C and is a measure of the coop- 
erative of the^ transition _ Pace , 1986). From 
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Table 1. Equilibrium unfolding transition parameters of goat a-lactalbumin 



Name of protein 



(kcal/mol) 



m (kcal/ 
mol M) 



C m (M) 



(kcal/mol) 



AAG^j (kcal/ mo i) 
at 3.2 M GdnHCl 




Authentic goat a-lactalbumin 
Recombinant goat ot-lactatbumin 



13.8 ± 0.7 
10.4 ± 0.5 



4.4 ± 0.2 
3.9 ± 0.2 



3.15 ±0.01 
2.67 ± 0.01 



-3-5 



-1.9 



(4) 



by F app is given as a function of C as: 

r rn- ex Pf" m ( Cm " C)/RT] 
f a PP (L) ~ l+exp[-m(C m -C)/RT] 

The values of m, C m , and hence AG^ 0 , for recom- 
binant and authentic a-lactalbumin were calculated 
from the data of Figure 2 by the non-linear least- 
squares method- The unfolding parameters m, C m , 
and hence AGj 0 , thus obtained are summarized 
in Table 1. The continuous lines in Figure 2 are the 
curves theoretically drawn with the parameter 
values of Table 1, and show excellent agreement 
between theory and the experimental data. 

Figure 2 also shows that the unfolding transition 
of the recombinant protein occurs at a remarkably 
lower concentration of GdnHCl (C m = 2.7 M) than 
the transition of authentic a-lactalbumin 
(C = 3-2 M). The difference in AG U (AAGy) is 
-35 kcal/mol at 0 M GdnHCl and -1.9 kcal/mol 
at 3.2 M GdnHCl, which is the C m for the authentic 
protein (Table 1). Therefore, the folded recombi- 
nant protein is remarkably less stable than auth- 
entic a-lactalbumin, although their native 
structures are practically identical as evidenced by 
the CD spectra and X-ray structural analysis. 



Gel electrophoresis and 
ion-exchange chromatography 

In order to investigate further differences 
between recombinant and authentic a-lactalbumin, 
the electrophoretic and ion-exchange chromato- 
graphic behavior of the two proteins were investi- 
gated- Figure 3(a) shows electrophoretic patterns in 
a non- denaturing poly aery lamide gel at pH 9.4- It 
can be seen that the electrophoretic mobility of the 
recombinant protein is significantly greater than 
that of the authentic protein. Figure 3(b) shows the 
elution profiles of recombinant and authentic a-lac- 
talbumin in an anion-exchange HPLC using a 
RESOURCE™ Q column (Pharmacia Biotech) with 
a linear gradient from 0 M to 0.5 M NaCl in the 
presence of 10 mM NaH 2 P0 4 -Na 2 HP0 4 buffer 
(pH 7.0). The retention time is longer for the 
recombinant protein (22.9 minutes) than for the 
authentic one (19.6 minutes). Both of these results 
indicate that the recombinant protein is more nega- 
tively charged. These differences in the electric 
properties of the two proteins, however, disappear 
in the U state in 8 M urea. The electrophoretic 
mobilities and the chromatographic retention times 
of the proteins were found to be identical in the 
presence of 8 M urea (data not shown). Therefore, 
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the difference in the electric charge between the 
proteins must be caused by the structural folding 
of the proteins into the native structure. 
SDS/polyacrylamide gel electrophoresis was 
[so carried out for the recombinant and auth- 
entic proteins using 15% acryiamide in the resol- 
ving gel ( Fi g ure 3 < c ))- ^ electrophoretic 
mobilities of the two proteins are the same 
within the experimental error, indicating that 
there is no significant difference in the molecular 
mass between the proteins. 

N-terminal sequence and mass 
spectrometry analyses 

In order to identify any differences in the amino 
acid sequence, we performed N-terminal sequen- 
cing and mass spectrometry analysis of the recom- 
binant and authentic proteins. The N-terminal 
sequences of the first five residues of the two pro- 
teins have shown that recombinant a-lactalbumin 
contains an additional methionine residue. The 
results of the mass spectrometric analysis indicate 
that the difference in mass between the recombi- 
nant and authentic proteins is 133 (Figure 4), 
which is nearly equal to the mass of a single meth- 
ionine residue (131.19), confirming the presence of 
the extra methionine residue in the recombinant 
protein. Therefore, the only chemical difference 
that brings about the difference in the electric 
charge between the two proteins in the N state is 
the presence or absence of the extra methionine 
residue at the N terminus, and this difference may 
also lead to the remarkable difference in stability 
between the proteins. 

Methionine-free recombinant a-lactalbumin 

In order to directly investigate the effect of the 
extra methionine residue on the electric properties 
and stability of the recombinant protein, methion- 
ine-free recombinant a-lactalbumin was prepared 
by cyanogen bromide (CNBr) cleavage. Because 





Figure 4. MALDl-TOF-MS mass spectroscopic pattern 
of authentic and recombinant goat a-lactalbumin. The 
upper trace is for recombinant and the lower one is for 
authentic protein. 



there is no methionine residue in authentic goat 
a-iactalbumin, only the extra N-terminal methion- 
ine of the recombinant protein is expected to be 
removed by the CNBr cleavage. The removal of 
the methionine was confirmed by N-terminal 
sequencing and mass spectrometric analysis (data 
not shown). The absence of other cleavage pro- 
ducts was confirmed by SDS/polyacrylamide gel 
electrophoresis. The near and far-UV CD spectra of 
the methionine-free recombinant protein overlap 
with those of the authentic and original recombi- 
nant proteins (data not shown). The electrophoretic 
mobility in the native gel and the retention time 
for the anion-exchange chromatography were 
found to be identical with those of the authentic 
protein (data not shown). The stability of the 
methionine-free recombinant protein against the 
GdnHCi-induced unfolding was investigated, and 
the equilibrium unfolding transition of the meth- 
ionine-free protein is shown in Figure 2. The 
unfolding transition curve coincides well with that 
of the authentic protein, and gives the same C m 
and AG" 20 values. As a control, the authentic 
protein was also subjected to the conditions of 
CNBr cleavage, and it was confirmed that the 
unfolding transition of the protein was not affected 
by the cleavage conditions (data not shown). These 
results thus clearly indicate that the observed 
destabilization and the difference in the electric 
charge of the recombinant protein is solely due to 
the presence of the extra N-terminal methionine 
residue- 



Kinetics of refolding and unfolding 

The above results indicate that the presence of 
the extra methionine residue at the N terminus of 
the recombinant protein decreases the relative stab- 
ility of the N state by as much as 3.5 kcal/mol. 
Thus, it appears that both recombinant and auth- 
entic goat a-lactalbumin are useful for investi- 
gating the role of the N-terminal residue in the 
kinetic folding of a-lactalbumin. The kinetic 
unfolding and refolding reactions of the recombi- 
nant and authentic proteins were investigated by 
stopped-flow CD measurements. The unfolding 
and refolding reactions were induced by concen- 
tration jumps of GdnHCl from 1.0 to 5.4 M and 
from 5.5 to 0.5 M, respectively. The reactions were 
monitored by the ellipticity change at 225 nm at 
pH 7.0 and 25 °C. The kinetic progress curves for 
unfolding and refolding are shown in Figure 5(a) 
and (b), respectively, and the data were fitted by 
the non-linear least-squares method with the 
equation: 

A(t) = A(oo) + AA obs ]T a ' ex P(~M) ( 5 ) 

where A{t) and A(oo) are the observed values of 
the ellipticity at time t and infinite time, respect- 
ively, AA obs is the observed total amplitude 
1^(0) _ A(oo)], and /c, and a,- are the apparent first- 
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Table 2. Kinetic unfolding parameters of goat a -l ac> 
talbumin 



Name of protein 



/c, (s l ) (deg cm 2 dmol~>) 



Authentic goat 
a-lactalbumin 

Recombinant goat 
a-lactalbumin 



o 5 to 15 zu 

Time (s) 

Figure 5. GdnHCl-induced (a) unfolding and (b) 
refolding kinetic progress curves of authentic and 
recombinant goat a-lactalbumin. The enfolding was 
initiated by a concentration jump from 1.0 M to 5.4 M 
and the refolding process was initiated by a concen- 
tration jump of 5.5 M to 0.5 M at 25°C in the presence 
of 1 mM CaCl 2 , 50 mM NaCl, and 50 mM sodium caco- 
dylate pH 70, and the refolding and unfolding kinetics 
were monitored by the measurement of CD ellipticity at 
225 nm using stopped-flow CD. The continuous line 
denotes authentic protein and the filled squares denote 
recombinant protein, (b) The inset shows the refolding 
progress curve within two seconds and the same nota- 
tions are used for the transition curves. Theoret ical 
kinetic progress curves are also shown in (a) and (b). 



order rate constant and fractional amplitude, 
respectively, of the /th kinetic phase. 

The kinetic progress curves for unfolding for 
both the recombinant and authentic proteins were 
well fitted to a single-exponential equation, and 
the apparent rate constants and the amplitudes for 
the two proteins are presented in Table 2. The 
kinetic progress curves for refolding were well 



1.26 ±0.01 
7.18 ± 0.08 



-8384 
-8056 



fitted to the three-exponential equation, and the 
rate constants and the amplitudes are presented in 
Table 3. The unfolding reaction of recombinant 
a-lactalbumin is 5.7-times faster than that of the 
authentic protein, while there are no significant 
differences in the rate constants for the triphasic 
refolding reactions of the two proteins. Thus, it 
appears that the N-terminal end of goat oc-lactalbu- 
min is not essential for the kinetic folding of this 
protein (see Discussion). 

X-ray crystallographic study 

In order to further investigate the differences in 
the folded structure between recombinant and 
authentic goat a-lactalbumin, an X-ray crystallo- 
graphic analysis of the recombinant protein was 
performed, and the structure was compared with 
that reported for the authentic protein structure. 
The crystallographic data are summarized in 
Table 4. The space group of the crystal of the 
recombinant protein was altered to P2 l 2 l 2 from 
P2 X in which the authentic protein was packed 
(Pike et al, 1996). The number of protein molecules 
in the asymmetric unit was one, although there 
were two (Mol A and Mol B) in the authentic pro- 
tein crystal. The final R and free R factors were 
0.191 and 0.278 in the resolution range of 8.0 to 
2 0 A The overall error was estimated at 0.19 A by 
a Luzzati plot (Luzzati, 1952). As the space group 
is altered in the recombinant protein crystal, the 
N-terminal methionine may affect the molecular 
packing in the crystal. However, the interactions 
between the two independent authentic molecu es 
(Mol A and Mol B) were found to be very similar 
to the interactions between the symmetry-related 
recombinant molecules (Figure 6). 

The structural differences between the recombi- 
nant and the authentic proteins are shown in 
Figure 7, which represents the distances between 
the C a atoms of the two molecules. The root-mean- 
square deviations of the main-chain atoms are 
0.55 A between the recombinant protein molecule 



Table 3. Kinetic refolding parameters of goat a-lactalbumin 

(deg cm 2 dmol- 1 ) k 2 (s" 1 ) (deg cm 2 dmol' ) 



Name of protein 

Authentic goat 
a-lactalbumin 



0.11 ±0.05 



Jt 3 (s-') ' (deg cm 2 dmol ) 



64.28 



1.3 ±1.1 



145 



4.9 ± 0.3 



2282 
2234 
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| ble 4* Crystallization, data collection, and refinement 
fjitistics of recombinant goat oc-lactalbumin 

V Crystallization 
Reservoir solution 



Pm teia concentration 
temperature ( C) 

B Crystal data 
Space group 

*,M(A) . 

[n an asymmetric unit 
X-ray generator 

Resolution at measurements (A) 
Total number of ind. refl. 

^ tner S* . . /o/ \ 

Completeness (/o) 

C Structure determination 
Method 

Model structure 
Software 

D. Refinement 
Software 

Resolution range (A) 
R-factor 6 

Rms deviations in: 
Bond length (A) 
Bond angles (°) 



1.0 mMCaCl 2 
16-20% PEG8000 
0.05 M KH 2 P0 4 
pH 6.0 

20 mg protein/ ml 
20 



P2 t 2,2 

44.9, 88.9, 32.2 
1 

Cu target (4.5 kW) 

1.75 

12,533 

0.069 

92.5 



Mol. replacement 
Baboon a-LA 
X-PLOR 3.1 



X-PLOR 3.1 
8.0-2.0 
0.191 
0.278 

0.010 
1.554 



= E„ X;\l(h, i) - (/<*)>! X,l(h, i), where l(h, i) is the 
intensity value of the ith measurement of h and {1(h)) is the cor- 
responding mean value of 1(h) for all / measurements. 

^R-factor-XliF^l-iFcakll/lfobJ. where |F t * s l arid jF Ct , lc | 
are observed and calculated structure factor amplitude respec- 
tively 

c is the same as R-factor, but for a 10% subset of all 
reflections. 



and Mol A, and 0.63 A between the recombinant 
molecule and Mol B. These values are larger than 
the root-mean-square deviation between Mol A 
and Mol B (027 A). From Figure 7, we can see that 
the intermolecular interactions remarkably affect 
the structure of the N-terminal and loop regions of 
the protein, especially between residues 105 and 
110, but that the overall structures of the recombi- 
nant and authentic proteins are essentially identi- 
cal, supporting previous observations of the same 
CD spectra of the proteins in solution. 

The structures around the N termini of the 
recombinant protein and the two molecules of the 
authentic protein are shown in Figure 8, and we 
may see structural differences that give rise to the 
differences in the electric properties and stability 
between them. The N-terminal amino group 
strongly interacts with the side-chain atoms of 
Thr38 and Gln39 in Mol A (Figure 8(a)) and Thr38 
in Mol B through hydrogen bonds and /or salt 
bridges (Figure 8(b)). A similar interaction can also 
be observed in the recombinant protein, in which 
the N-terminal amino group is bound to the side- 
chain of Gln39 by a hydrogen bond (Figure 8(c)), 
but this interaction may be significantly stronger 
than the corresponding interaction in the authentic 



Figure 6. The molecular packings of recombinant and 
authentic goat a4actalbumin in the crystals. The main- 
chain atoms of Mot A (orange) were superimposed on 
those of the recombinant protein molecule (blue). The 
same transformation matrixes were applied on Mol B 
(yellow). The Figure shows two of the symmetry-related 
recombinant protein molecules, and Mol A and B are 
overlaid. The space group was P2,2 T 2 in the recombi- 
nant protein crystal and P2, in the authentic protein 
crystal. The interactions in both crystals were very simi- 
lar. 



protein (see Discussion). It can also be seen from 
Figure 8(c) that the methionine side-chain of the 
recombinant protein is directly in contact with 
the side-chain of Gln2, and that the orientation of 
the methionine side-chain is fixed by the hydrogen 
bonds between the N-terminal amino group and 
the side-chain of Gln39, and between the main- 




Figure 7. The structural differences between the corre- 
sponding C* atoms of the recombinant and authentic 
protein molecules. Differences were observed in the 
N-terminal residues and the flexible loop residues of 
105-110. The loop residues of the recombinant protein 
were affected by the neighboring molecules in the crys- 
tal. 
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Glul of the authentic protein is hydrogen-bonded 
with two side-chain oxygen atoms of Thr38 and 
Gln39 in Mol A and with a side-chain oxygen 
atom of Thr38 in Mol B. A similar hydrogen bond 
is also observed in the recombinant protein 
between the N-terminal amino group and Gln39, 
and the length of the hydrogen bond is smaller 
than that in the authentic protein, suggesting that 
the hydrogen bond is even stronger in the recombi- 
nant protein (Figure 8(c)). Although the hydrogen 
bond between the N-terminal amino group and 
Thr38 is missing in the recombinant protein, there 
is an alternative hydrogen bond between the main- 
chain amido group of Glul and the carboxyl group 
of Asp37. The degrees of the packing interactions 
of the side-chain atoms are also very similar in the 
N-terminal regions of the two proteins. The side- 
chains are closely packed in both proteins. Further- 
more, contributions of electrostatic interactions 
around the N termini to the destabiiization of the 
recombinant protein will be shown to be negligibly 
small, although they are related to the difference in 
the electric net charge between the proteins (see 
below). Therefore, the observed destabiiization 
cannot be interpreted in terms of the presumed 
interactions missing in the native structure of the 
recombinant protein. 

Conformationaf entropy of the methionine residue . 
and solvation free energies 

If the destabiiization of the recombinant protein 
cannot be simply explained by the interactions 
identified in the X-ray structures of the recombi- 
nant and authentic proteins, what makes the 
recombinant protein less stable? At this point, it 
should be noted that the N-terminal residues of 
both the recombinant and authentic proteins are 
involved in a rigid structure, so that all the atoms 
of the residues can be traced in the electron density 
maps of the proteins by X-ray crystallographic 
analysis. The B-factors of the backbone atoms of 
the N-terminal methionine residue of the recombi- 
nant protein were found to range from 31 to 35 A 2 . 
The values are much larger than those of the resi- 
dues buried inside the protein molecule (8-15 A 2 ), 
but are smaller than those of the fully exposed resi- 
dues in flexible loop regions. This means that the 
presence of the additional methionine residue in 
the recombinant protein destabilizes the native 
state through an entropic effect, which arises from 
an additional conformational entropy of the meth- 
ionine residue in the U state. Because the structure 
around the N terminus is rigid in the N state of the 
recombinant protein, the additional methionine 
residue leads to an increase in entropy on unfold- 
ing. Thus, the free energy change of unfolding 
(AGu), which is the difference in the free energy 
between the N and U states, decreases, and hence 
the N state of the recombinant protein is destabi- 
lized. 



estimated at 20 cal/(mol K) by Oobatake & o 0 " 
(1993) from an analysis of hydration and heat 
stability effects on the unfolding of 14 globular 
proteins, and this corresponds with the free energy 
change of -5.9 kcal/mol at 25 °C This value ^ 
close to but lower than the observed difference 
(AAGy = -3.5 kcal/mol) in AG U between the 
recombinant and authentic proteins. We have, 
however, ignored the contribution of the hydration 
free energy, AG£, and the enthalpic contribution of 
the conformational unfolding, AH", which mostly 
arises from the van der Waals interaction energy, 
to the AAGy (Oobatake & Ooi, 1993)- These contri- 
butions are expected to be proportional to the 
change in the accessible surface area of the meth- 
ionine residue on unfolding (Oobatake & Ooi, 
1993) and may explain the above difference 
between the expected contribution of the confor- 
mational entropy (-TAS") and the observed 
AAGy. The values of AGfJ and AH" of the N-term- 
inal methionine residue were calculated by the 
method described by Oobatake & Ooi (1993), and 
they were —1.2 and 3.3 kcal/mol for AG£, and 
AH", respectively, so that the free energy change 
of unfolding of the methionine residue (AG U ) was 
estimated at -3.8 kcal/mol (see equation (8)), 
which was in good agreement with the observed 
AAGy (see Materials and Methods). The contri- 
bution of other residues to the AAGy was also esti- 
mated, and it was less than 1 kcal/mol (see 
Materials and Methods), confirming that the 
increase in the conformational entropy of the N- 
terminal methionine residue on unfolding is a 
dominant factor determining the AAG Lj . 

In the above argument of AAGy, however, we 
have implicitly assumed that the U state is fully 
unfolded in both the recombinant and authentic 
proteins. Thus, if there is a difference in the U-state 
structure between the proteins, such a difference 
may also contribute to the AAGy. In fact, the m 
value of the equilibrium unfolding transition is 
found to be smaller for the recombinant protein 
(Table 1). Lower values of m are usually thought to 
be due to less exposure of hydrophobic surface on 
unfolding. Because the native structure is essen- 
tially identical between recombinant and authentic 
oc-lactalbumin, the less exposure of hydrophobic 
surface must be due to a difference in the U-state 
structure, and the U state of the recombinant pro- 
tein less exposes the hydrophobic surface than that 
of the authentic one. Similar effects of hydrophobic 
replacements of amino acid residues on the U-state 
structure have also been reported in staphylococcal 
nuclease (Shortle, 1996). The less difference in sol- 
vent exposed hydrophobic surface means a smaller 
difference in AG V . Therefore, this may also be a 
factor determining the AAGy between the recom- 
binant and authentic proteins. 

Comparison with other proteins 
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thentic bovine a-lactalbumin using thermal 
Saturation measurements of the proteins. They 
have shown that the destabilization of the recombi- 
ant protein is caused by an entropic effect because 
L enthalpy change of the thermal unfolding is the 
same for the two proteins, and their result is fully 
consistent with our proposal regarding the destabi- 
lization of the recombinant protein described 
above. Although Ishikawa et al (1998) have attrib- 
uted the destabilization of the recombinant protein 
t0 a weakening of the apparent Ca 2+ -binding 
strength, this interpretation seems to be nothing 
more than a rephrasing of the destabilization of the 
protein because the apparent Ca 2+ -binding 
strength of a-lactalbumin is known to be linked to 
the N ^ U equilibrium of the apo protein (Hiraoka 
& Sugai, 1985). Our X-ray structural data show 
that there is no essential difference in the structure 
of the Ca 2+ -binding site between the authentic and 
recombinant proteins, indicating that the weaken- 
ing of the apparent Ca 2+ -binding strength of the 
recombinant protein is caused by a destabilization 
of its apo form. 

There have been several other reports ot the 
effect of additional residues at the N terminus on 
the native-state stability of recombinant proteins, 
and a comparison of these with the present results 
will provide insight into a rule relating to the 
effects of an extra methionine residue in the pro- 
teins. Hargrove et al (1994) have observed that the 
recombinant apomyoglobin expressed in E. coli is 
less stable than the authentic protein. They have 
also shown that the N terminus of recombinant 
apomyoglobin contains an extra methionine resi- 
due and that the structure around the N terminus 
is rigid. Polyhistidine tags in the N and C-terminal 
regions of Arc repressor (Milia et al, 1993, 1995) 
have little effect on the stability and folding of the 
protein, whereas the polyhistidine tags of CspA 
alter the folding behavior by interacting with the 
wild-type portion of the protein (Reid et al, 1998). 
The X-ray crystallographic structures of the Arc 
repressor (Raumann et al, 1994) and CspA 
(Goldstein et al, 1990) have shown that the struc- 
ture around the N-terminal residue in CspA is 
rigid, whereas that of Arc repressor is flexible. The 
N-terminal region of staphylococcal nuclease is 
flexible (Hynes & Fox, 1991), and it has been 
reported that a 19-residue pro-peptide in the 
N-terminal region of the nuclease does not signifi- 
cantly destabilize the N state of the recombinant 
protein (pro staphylococcal nuclease; Suciu & 
Inouye, 1996). Therefore, these studies together 
with the our study strongly suggest that when the 
structure around the N-terminal residue of a pro- 
tein is rigid, the addition of extra residues at the N 
terminus destabilizes the N state of the protein. On 
the other hand, when the structure is flexible, the 
extra residues do not interfere with the native-state 
stability. From these experimental results, we can 
thus conclude that when the N-terminal region of 



residue, destabilizes the N state, but that when the 
N-terminal region is flexible, expression of the pro- 
tein by E. coli does not interfere with the native- 
state stability. 

Electric properties of authentic and 
recombinant a-lactalbumin 

The results of the electrophoresis and ion- 
exchange chromatography show that the recombi- 
nant protein is more negatively charged than the 
authentic one. It is understood, however, that the 
side-chain of a methionine residue does not ionize 
at neutral pH, so that there is no difference in the 
number of ionizable groups between the authentic 
and recombinant proteins. In fact, our electrophor- 
esis and ion-exchange chromatography data show 
that there is no difference in the electric charge 
between the proteins in the presence of 8 M urea. 
This means that some of the ionizable groups that 
have a pK a near 7.0 experience a change in pK a 
due to the structural folding of the protein. There 
are two such ionizable groups, the imidazole 
group of histidine and the N-terminal amino 
group, which have intrinsic pK a values of 65 and 
8.0, respectively. If we compare the X-ray struc- 
tures of the two proteins, no significant differences 
are observed near the histidine side-chains. How- 
ever, there is a noticeable difference in the struc- 
tures around the N-terminal amino groups. The 
N-terminal amino group is hydrogen-bonded to 
the oxygen atom of Thr38 and is closer to the side- 
chains of Asp37 and Asp83 in the authentic protein 
(Figure 8), and both of these may increase the pK a 
value of the N-termLnal amino group through 
electrostatic interactions. A study of the pH-depen- 
dence of the unfolding transition of authentic 
bovine a-lactalbumin has shown that the N-term- 
inal amino group of the protein has an abnormally 
high pK a value (pK a - 8.9) in the N state, which is 
normalized on unfolding from the N to the molten 
globule state (Kuwajima et al, 1981). 

It should also be mentioned that the ApK a of the 
N-terminal group between the recombinant and 
authentic proteins leads to a difference in the 
native-state stability between the proteins, but this 
stability difference is expected to be much smaller 
than the AAGy estimated from equation (6) at 
pH 7.0. The stability difference (AAG^ApiQ) due 
to the ApK a is known to be given by: 



A AGu( ApK a ) =RT ln[(l - K a (rec)/[H + ])/ 
(1 - K a (auth)/[H + ])] 



(6) 



where K a (rec) and K a (auth) are the dissociation 
constants of the N-terminal amino groups of the 
recombinant and authentic proteins, respectively, 
and [H + ] is the hydrogen-ion concentration 
(Tanford, 1970). If we assume that the pK a (rec) and 
P K a (auth) are 8.0 and 8.9, respectively, the above 
equation gives a AAG y (ApK a ) of 0.06 kcal/mol at 



N-terminal amino group reasonably interprets the 
differences in the electric properties between the 
proteins observed by electrophoresis and ion- 
exchange chromatography, but it is not sufficient 
for interpreting the stability difference between the 
proteins. 



Folding of goat a-lactalbumin 

Because the presence of the N-terminal methion- 
ine residue in the recombinant protein changes the 
thermodynamic stability of the native state, this 
system is useful for investigating the role of the N 
terminus in the folding of a-lactalbumin. We thus 
investigated the refolding and unfolding kinetics of 
the proteins by stopped-flow CD measurements. 
The results show that the rate of unfolding of the 
recombinant protein is faster than that of the auth- 
entic protein (Table 2), whereas the refolding rates 
are very similar in the two proteins (Table 3). This 
shows that the stability difference is caused by the 
enhanced unfolding rate of the recombinant 
protein, and this is interpreted in terms of the 
difference in the free energy of the unfolding tran- 
sition (AAGu) and the difference in the activation 
free energy (AAG&) of unfolding. The AAGu is 
known to be given by the ratio of the unfolding 
rate constants as: 



[ Urec) 
AAGy = —RT In " 

u - J_fc u (auth) 



(7) 



where jk u (rec) and Jt u (auth) represent the unfolding 
rate constants for the recombinant and authentic 
proteins, respectively. Because fc u (rec) is 57 times 
larger than Jt u (auth) at 5.4 M GdnHCl, AAGu is 
estimated to be 1.0 kcal/mol, and this value is 
nearly identical with the AAG y (0.8 kcal/mol) at 
the same concentration of the denaturant. Thus, 
the stability difference between the proteins can be 
fully interpreted in terms of the increase in the 
unfolding rate of the recombinant protein. This 
means that the structure around the mutation site, 
the N terminus in this case, has not yet been orga- 
nized in the transition state of refolding in oc-lactal- 
burrun (Kuwajima et al, 1989; Matouschek et al, 
1989; Serrano et al, 1992). The folding initiation 
site of a-lactalbumin is thus not located in the 
N-terminal region of the protein. Previous studies 
have shown that the structure around the 6-120 
disulfide bond and that around the B helix, both of 
which are involved in the a-domain of this protein, 
have not yet been organized in the transition state 
of refolding (Ikeguchi et al, 1998; T. Y. et al, 
unpublished data), while the structure around the 
Ca^ + -binding site is known to be already organized 
in the transition state (Kuwajima et al, 1989). Our 
results thus provide further support for the 
proposition that the folding initiation site of a-lac- 
talbumin is located at the interface between the 
a and p-domains, around the Ca 2+ -binding site of 
the protein. 



Materials and Methods 

Chemicals 

GdnHCl was of a specially prepared reagent grade f 0 
biochemical use from Nacalai Tesque, Inc. (Kyoto). The 
concentration of GdnHCl was determined from the 
refractive index at 589 nm with an Atago 3T refract- 
ometer (Pace, 1986). Cyanogen bromide (CNBr) w as 
purchased from Nacalai Tesque Inc. (Kyoto). Authentic 
goat a-lactalbumin was prepared from fresh goat milk 
by the method described (Kuwajima et al f 1980). 
A Resource™-Q anion exchange column was purchased 
from Pharmacia Biotechnology, Inc. (Sweden) and a n 
BONDASPHERE 5 u C4 300 A revei sed-phase column 
was supplied by Nihon Waters Ltd (Japan). 

Expression and purification of recombinant goat 
a-lactalbumin 

The expression system of goat a-lactalbumin and the 
procedures for the refolding and purification of the pro- 
tein have been reported by Kumagai et al. (1990) and 
recently improved by Uchiyama et al (1995) utilizing a 
T7 promoter (Studier & Moffatt, 1986). In brief, the pro- 
tein expressed in E. coli BL21(DE3) as inclusion bodies 
was solubilized in 8 M urea containing 20 mM Tris-HCl 
(pH 8.0) and first purified using a DEAE-Sepharose FF 
column. The eluted protein was reduced by 50 mM 
dithiothreitol and dialyzed against 20 mM Tris-HCl 
(pH 8.0) at 4°C to remove urea. Refolding of the reduced 
a-lactalbumin was performed as described (Sawano et al, 
1992), with slight modifications, in a solution containing 
20%'(v/v) glycerol 20 mM Tris-HCl (pH 8.0), 1 mM 
CaCl 2 , 6 mM glutathione, 0.6 mM oxidized glutathione, 
3.3 jiM a-lactalbumin at 15 C C for more than 20 hours. 
The refolding process was monitored by the appearance 
of a sharp peak on a reversed-phase HPLC chromato- 
gram detected by UV-absorbance at 215 nm using a C4 
column with a linear gradient elution of 28%-52% aceto- 
nitrile in the presence of 0.1% (v/v) trifluoroacetic acid 
at a flow rate of 0.5 ml per minute. The refolded protein 
was then purified by DEAE-Sepharose FF and phenyl- 
Sepharose CL column chromatographies as described by 
Lindahl & Vogel (1984). Concentrations of authentic and 
recombinant goat a-lactalbumin were determined 
spectrophotometrically using an extinction coefficient ot 
EJ % -20.1 for both (Kuwajima et al, 1980). No free 
cysteinyl residues were detected in the folded recombi- 
nant protein by thiol content analysis (Eliman, 1959; 
Riddle et al, 1979). 

Preparation of methionine-free recombinant goat 
a-lactalbumin 

The methionine-free protein was prepared according 
to the method described by Kim et al (1997) with slight 
modifications. Recombinant goat a-lactalbumin was dis- 
solved in 70% (v/v) formic acid and treated vvim 
100 mM CNBr (50-100-fold molar excess over the protein 
concentration) for 24 hours in the dark at room tempera 
ture. The cleaved product was diluted ten times wim 
water and dialyzed against 10 mM HO, then dialy** 
against 10 mM Tris-HCl (pH 8.5) containing 1 rtw 
CaCl 2 . Finally, the protein solution was purihed on < 
Q-Sepharose FF column, which had been equilibrate 
with 20 mM Tris-HCl (pH 8.5) containing 1 " lM C * ^ 
and eluted with a linear gradient of NaCl horn U iy 
0.5 M. The mobilities and retention times o\ t.ie ei 
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aC tions were checked by native PAGE and anion- 
change HPLC, and compared with those of the auth- 
tic protein under the same conditions. The mass of the 
ethionine-cleaved protein was determined by mass 
kectrometric analysis, and the removal of the N-term- 
?al methionine residue was confirmed by the N-term- 
L 'al sequence analysis. The concentration of the CNBr- 
ijeaved protein was calculated using the same extinction 
^efficient as that given above. 



'lfSlass spectrometric analysis 



4i Mass spectrometric analyses of the authentic, recom- 
binant and methionine-free proteins were carried 
ci'but by the MALDI-TOF-MS mass spectroscopic method. 

^inapinic acid mix protein samples were used as the 
;%atrix, and the spectra were taken in Reflex (Bruker). 

N-terminal sequence analysis 

N-terminal sequencing of recombinant, authentic, and 
CNBr-cleaved proteins were carried out using an auto- 
Wted Applied Biosystem sequencer model 477a 
equipped with a model 120A on-line PTH amino acid 
analyzer. In this study we analyzed the first five residues 
in the proteins. 

Equilibrium CD measurements 

Equilibrium CD spectra were taken on a Jasco J-720 
spectropolarimeter using an optical cuvette with a path 
length of 1.00 mm for measurements in the peptide 
region and 10.0 mm for measurements in the aromatic 
region. The CD spectra of the protein were measured in 
50 mM sodium cacodylate, 50 mM NaCl (pH 7.0) con- 
taining 1 mM CaCl 2 . The solutions for the GdnHCl- 
induced equilibrium unfolding studies were prepared in 
the same buffer containing various concentrations of 
GdnHCl. The mean residue ellipticity was calculated as 
a function of GdnHCl concentration at 25 °C by taking 
113 as the mean residue mass. The protein concentration 
in the equilibrium measurements was 0.15-0.2 mg/ ml. 

The apparent fractional extent (F app ) of unfolding was 
calculated by: 



Fa, 



PP 



On — 0N 



(8) 



where 9 obs is the observed ellipticity, and 0 N and 9^, are 
the ellipticities in the native (N) and the fully unfolded 
(U) states, respectively. The 9 N and 9 y values are 
assumed to linearly depend on the GdnHCl concen- 
tration (C) as Q N = 9! + <J, C and e y = 9 2 + ci ? C. The N 
state baseline was calculated from the ellipticity values 
between 0.5 and 2 M and between 0.4 and 1.8 M 
GdnHCl, and the U state baseline was from the values 
between 4.5 and 6.2 M and between 3.8 and 6.2 M 
GdnHCl for the authentic and recombinant proteins, 
respectively. 

Kinetic measurements 

Refolding and unfolding reactions of the authentic 
and recombinant proteins were induced by GdnHCl con- 
centration jumps, which were performed by a stopped- 
flow CD apparatus (UN1SOKU Inc., Japan) installed in 
the cell compartment of the 1-720 spectropolarimeter 



sodium cacodylate at pH 7.0 and 25 °C. The dead time of 
the stopped -flow CD apparatus was 25 ms when a 
4 mm cuvette was used. The concentration of the protein 
stock solution was about 1.5-2.0 mg/ml. The initial pro- 
tein solutions before the concentration jump contained 
1.0 M and 5.5 M GdnHCl for unfolding and refolding 
experiments, respectively. The diluent solution contained 
the same buffer (50 mM sodium cacodylate, 50 mM 
NaCl, and 1 mM CaCl 2 , pH 7.0) and an appropriate con- 
centration of GdnHCl. The two solutions were mixed 
with a mixing ratio of 1:10. 

X-ray crystallographic studies 

The crystal of recombinant goat a-lactalbumin was 
grown by the vapor diffusion method with a hanging 
drop in a chamber where the temperature was controlled 
at 20 °C. The data were collected by an automated area 
detector system, DIP2000, on an X-ray generator with a 
bent mirror system at 9.5 °C. Data processing and 
reduction was performed using DENZO and SCALE- 
PACK programs (Otwinowski, 1993). The crystallo- 
graphic data, the diffraction intensity statistics, and the 
refinement statistics are listed in Table 4. The crystal 
structure was solved on the basis of the model structure 
of baboon ot-lactalbumin (Acharya et al. f 1989) by the 
molecular replacement method (Brunger, 1990) and was 
refined by a slow-cooling molecular-simulated annealing 
method in the X-PLOR 3.1 program suite (Brunger, 
1992). 

Theoretical estimation of AAGu between 
recombinant and authentic goat a-lactalbumin 

The AAG U value was calculated by the method 
described by Oobatake & Ooi (1993). In this calculation, 
every atom was identified as belonging to one of seven 
atomic groups: aliphatic C, aromatic C, hydroxy 1 O, 
amide N, carbonyl C, carbonyl O, and sulphur S. In 
addition, the accessible surface area (ASA) of each atom 
in the N state (except hydrogen) was calculated by the 
method described by Richmond (1984) using the coordi- 
nates of the X-ray crystal structures. Because the N-term- 
inal methionine residue is present only in the 
recombinant protein, the AAG y was assumed as a first 
approximation to be equal to the free energy change of 
unfolding (AG U ) of the methionine residue. For the ASA 
of atoms in the methionine residue in the U state, the 
values calculated by Shrake & Rupley (1973) were used. 
It was also assumed that the AG\\ and AH" are pro- 
portional to the change in the ASA (A a, for the ith atom- 
ic group) of the atoms on unfolding according to 
Oobatake & Ooi (1993). Thus: 

AG U =AGj; + AG" 

AGj" =X,£,. h Aa(, 

AG C U =AH C U - TAS" 

AH C U =£,/i, x Aa, (9) 

where g ib and h ijc are proportionality constants for the 
seven atomic groups. Although the change in the confor- 
mational entropy, AS", was also assumed to be pro- 
portional to the Act,- values in the original Oobatake & 
Ooi (1993) method, this assumption may not be correct 
for the extra methionine residue of recombinant goat 
a-lactalbumin due to the rigid nature of this residue as 
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the distance between the C e atom of the methyl side- 
chain of MetO and the C 6 atom of Gln2 side-chain being 
3.5 A. Moreover, the N-terminal amino group in the 
recombinant protein is hydrogen-bonded with the carbo- 
nyl oxygen atom of the Gln39 side-chain. Thus the 
-TAS" value (-5.9 kcal/mol) obtained from Table 8 of 
Oobatake & Ooi (1993) was employed (see Discussion). 

The contribution of other residues to the AAGy value 
was also estimated by (g,- h + ^- c )Aaf J , where g u is a 
proportionality constant and Aa,- is the difference in the 
ASA value of the ith atomic group between the authentic 
and recombinant proteins in the N state. Here, — TAS" 
was assumed to be proportional to the change in the 
ASA values following the original Oobatake & Ooi 
(1993) method. The values obtained for Mol A and Mol 
B of the crystal structure of the authentic protein were 
averaged. Since Glul of the authentic protein is more 
exposed to solvent in the unfolded state, the difference 
in the ASA of the atoms of Glul between the authentic 
and recombinant proteins in the unfolded state (Aa^) 
was also taken into account for the estimation of AAGy 
as (g /h + g ic ) AaP using the ASA values of Shrake & 
Rupley (1973). The contribution of the other residues to 
the AAGy thus estimated has been found to be less than 
1 kcal/mol. 



Protein Data Bank accession number 

The coordinates have been deposited in the 
Brookhaven Protein Data Bank with accession number 
Ihmk. 
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